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OUR NEW BOOK 


It contains eleven plays 
which have never appeared in book form. 
This collection of plays is especially suited 
to the older group of Home Economics 
students and can be used in connection 
with their classroom work. There is no 
royalty charge for the production of any of 
these plays. 


152 Pages—Bound in Cloth 
$1.50 Postage Prepaid 


The Greatest Profession—by EDITH SELTER 
One-scene play, simply-staged, for eight girls emphasizing 
homemaking as a profession. Suitable for vocational classes. 
Some of the story told in songs to well-known airs. 


Vitamins Bring the Smiles—Directed by 
EFFIE J. MALLORY 


Written by seventh grade pupils in Toledo. For ten to fifteen 
girls, two scenes, emphasizing diet in relation to health. 


When Mother Is Away—Directed by 
ELIZABETH MALONE and LOUISE HOYT 


Prepared by eighth grade girls in Toledo. For five girls (or two 
girls and three boys). Seven scenes, with several shifts of 
scene. Most entertaining. A humorous revelation of the mis- 
haps and troubles of a boy running a house 


This Modern Generation—by DOROTHY TOLBERT 


Longer play in three scenes, with one shift of scene. Nine 
to fifteen girls. Excellent play for girls in a home management 
course. Shows the modern high school girl, her need of home 
economics and what the subject can do for her 
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Marsh Marigolds—by DOROTHY G. SPICER 


Three acts for four characters and supporting choruses. A 
charming folk-play of customs and superstitions of May Day 
in Ireland. 


In Mother Goose Land—by ELEANOR ENRIGHT 


Short play for nine characters. Emphasizes hygiene. Very 
popular with younger children. Excellent for demonstration 
purposes. Older class would enjoy giving it. 


The Fashion Cycle—by MARIAN S. MORSE 


Short clothing play written at college, given for girls planning 
to enter. Real college ‘dorm’ atmosphere characterizes this 
play, which includes seven characters and models. Appropriate 
and historic dress featured. 


Facts and Fancies in Costume—by MARIAN S. MORSE 


Shorter play, with the same history as the other. Five charac- 
ters and models. Emphasizes the influence of old-time cos- 
tume on ours and illustrates proper wardrobes for the college 
girl of moderate or liberal means. 


The Right Thing in the Right Place— 
by ISABEL McDONALD 


A relatively elaborate play in four scenes for five characters 
with speaking parts and any number of “extras’’ and models. 
Can be altered for local conditions. Planned to complement 
a course in dress designing or costume history. 


The Beauty Shop—by EDITH SELTER 


A musical play in one scene for two main characters and one 
or three choruses. Emphasizes the importance of health for 
good looks with clever and amusing songs, all well known 
tunes. 


The Uses of Adversity—by ELIZABETH BRANNIGAN 


For schools having, or planning, a course in home economics 
for boys. Four scenes, with a choice of two first scenes, the 
one for an established course, the other for a new course 

first cast includes five girls and five boys, the second, one 
girl and seven boys. Emphasizes the need for information and 
training in social conduct as well as the management 
care of a house 
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MAKING THE MOST 
OF THIS NUMBER 


THE charge is frequently made that Home Economics as a term is being gradu- 
ally broadened to include “everything” and that home economics teachers are only too ready, in many 
instances, to claim that most of the courses generally included in the curriculum should be grouped under 
“home economics.” This, of course, is rather an extreme view, but there is no question that home 
economics does have a very large place in training for home and family life. Educators today realize 
the need for that training. Elementary and high schools give smattering courses that lay the back- 
ground for schools of higher education; some of these schools have quite carefully worked out and 
well established courses where girls and boys receive considerable knowledge in family relationships, 
child care, and the fundamentals of homemaking. In schools of higher education special courses in 
home economics are given in the land grant colleges and many special schools leading to a degree of 
bachelor of science or some similar degree. In the liberal arts colleges, the place of home economics 
has not been so well defined. Vera L. Mintle, head of the home economics department of Depauw 
University discusses the place of home economics in a liberal arts college in this issue. It is a meaty 
article and we feel sure that you will find a careful reading of it well worth while. 


Homelike School HOME management houses, or practise houses, are alw ays interesting places to 


A Boys’ Food 


visit and to hear about. Here we have a student’s account of how a portable schoolhouse was ac- 
quired by Smith’s Agricultural School, and under the direction of Hazel A. Ross, head of the home 
economics department, was remodeled, furnished and is now being used by the senior girls. All de- 
partments of the school had a hand in the renovation, but the building is looked upon as the special 
property of the senior girls, who find a great deal of enjoyment in keeping house there. The article 
shows what can be done by careful planning, cooperation, and hard work at small expense. 


Pe a 
Exhibit YES, this is a real thing. Boys have adopted home economics in many schools, 
so why shouldn't they have a working exhibit to show how they do things as well as what they can 
do? Daisy Stackhouse planned an exhibit of this sort and the boys made it such a success that we 
felt you would find it helpful. As a means of arousing community interest, its value is obvious. 


School Lunches NUTRITION and its relation to the school program is a subject of immediate 


and pressing interest. Present day economic conditions have greatly increased the necessity of close 
cooperation between the home and the school in relation to child health and good feeding. Much can 
be done through a wise program that includes full use of the school lunch. Miss Westfall and Miss 
Adams discuss this question in their monthly talk on School Lunches. We would like to know what 
and how you are meeting the situation in your school. Won't you tell us? 

The school cafeterias in Trenton, New Jersey, are among the best in the country. An account of 
their organization and management is given in this number. There is also a good account of a cafe- 
teria project in the Girls’ Vocational School of Detroit that should provide interesting material for 
similar projects in other schools. Again it is a project that was carried through with very little cost— 
a point that doubles its interest in these days. 


The Health Program THE fourth article in the series on building a workable health program, by Mar- 


And Also 


garet Stolzenbach, very appropriately has to do with Exercise and Play. We say appropriately since 
May Day is approaching and thoughts turn to the celebration of that and to the spring and summer 
vacations. This article however deals especially with directed group activities, and particularly those 
related to school hours or school athletics. The last article in the series will appear in our May num- 
ber. We hope you have kept them intact, as the outline for a future health program of your own. 
Individual schools will probably require some modification, but the outline as a whole has proved its 
practicability, and is being used now with considerable success. 


THE article on “Changing Needs in Housefurnishing Courses” by Blanche Hyde; 
on Doctor Tobey’s story of how milk has been made an even more valuable food by adding vitamin 
D; on “Peace and Bread,” by Dorothy G. Spicer, which tells the story of bread and how it is re- 
garded by the Latins. 





New York Public Library 


A Child Knitting 
By 
Johann Georg Meyer von Bremen 
(1815-1886) 


children’s portraits of this German artist, and 
German home of the mid-nineteenth century. 


This picture shows clearly the talent for 
gives us an intimate glimpse into a poor 
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Home Economics 
In the Liberal Arts College 


N this age of commerce, of machines, 

and of efficiency that too often robs 

us of personal touches and _ interest- 
ing contacts, we have need of the restful 
influence of good breeding and culture; 
a type of education, if you please, that 
stimulates clear thinking and wise judg- 
ment; that gives strength and stamina to 
life; that will be not only bread and but- 
ter after the college days but also a back-. 
ground and a constant source of inspira- 
tion; that will be a driving force in our 
profession and more, a_ fundamental 
foundation for living happily and satis- 
factorily with ourselves and others. 

Probably no period has created such 
change in the college world as the pres- 
ent, especially in the liberal arts college. 
Educational journals and the public press 
are carrying columns of articles describing 
new tendencies; the radio brings intcrest- 
ing discussions and lectures; and yet these 
new ventures seem to have no well de- 
fined objective unless it be to make the 
college an institution justifying the vast 
wealth spent on it. Too often our col- 
leges have all the machinery for teaching 
the courses offered, such as chemistry or 
nutrition, but what we have forgotten is 
that we are really teaching, not chemistry 
or nutrition, but a maturing man _ or 
woman. 

Perhaps the time has come for an analy- 
sis of the educational needs of the pres- 
ent generation of young people, living un- 
der conditions greatly changed from those 
under which even comparatively new col- 
leges were founded, and meeting difficult 
economic, political, industrial, and social 
Problems which must be at least under- 
Stood if civilization is to survive. 

Defining these needs seems an almost 
impossible task, and we shall leave that 
larger problem for one which grows out 
of the changing scheme in education- 
namely, that of the place of home eco- 
nomics in the liberal arts college. 


By 
Vera L. Mintle 


Head of Home Economics Department, 
De Pauw University 


It is held by some educators that pro- 
fessional education may reach the satura- 
tion point, but that general education has 
the possibilities of being expanded almost 
indefinitely, since a greater demand for 
the cultural values of a liberal arts edu- 
cation seems to increase with wealth and 
leisure. Mark Pattison, in his essay, “Ox- 
ford Studies,” “A perfect liberal 
and the formation of 
philosophical 


says: 
education a good 
judgment of 


and it is for the 


temper are 
identical sake of this 
greatest and noblest of human products 
that an institution for the higher educa- 
tion employs knowledge.” <A liberal edu- 
cation, then, should bring human excel- 
lence, and keep one from being one-sided. 
If the liberal arts college is to fulfill this 
objective and tend toward human excel- 
lence, it seems advisable and necessary 
that adequate preparation be made for 
home and family life, a field which the 
majority of our young people enter. 


HE function of the liberal arts college 


in establishing a department of home 


economics can not and should not be the 
same as that of land grant colleges and 
special schools that do not offer a liberal 
arts degree but confine their curriculum 
more or less to courses leading to a bach- 
science or some similar deegrce. 
Such institutions do not presume to give 
a liberal cultural training in some one 
field of study. The work of the liberal 
arts college is not to establish just an- 
other school of home economics, for there 
fine 


elor of 


technical 
United 


are already exceptionally 
schools in all sections of the 
States. 


The purpose of a home economics ce 
partment in the liberal arts college is to 


women who wish to train 


fundamentally in the liberal 


give young 


themselves 
arts courses the opportunity to acquire 
those techniques and underlying philoso- 
phies of. homemaking which are funda- 
mental to human happiness in our pres- 
ent day living. Such a department may 


well place less emphasis on exacting 


techniques and more on a philosophy of 
living which will give health; a finer sens« 
of beauty; an intelligent manner of using 
leisure time; the fundamentals of man- 
aging a home with its problems of expen 
savings; right relations be 


diture and 


tween husband and wife, parents and 


children, home and commvnity 


The curriculum should surely deal with 
the fundamental psychological factors in- 
volved in the development of personality. 
It should include a sociological treatment 
of marriage, women’s vocations, eco- 
nomics and abnormal psychology as well 
as normal development. The psychologi 


cal problems connected with hygiene, 
which is a real issue in the lives of young 
women today, need exploration. It is 
necessary to include sufficient techniques 
and skills to qualify an individual to 
manage effectively her business of home 
making and at the same time maintain 
her social and spiritual values which make 
for sympathetic understanding and hap- 


piness in personal relations. 


N making out a course of study for a 
department of home economics in a lib 


eral arts college it seems advisable not to 
courses on the basis of 
That 


is, we do not want to define our objective 


include or exclude 
whether they are vocational or not. 


as cultural, excluding the economically 


useful, nor do we want it primarily vo 


cational, excluding purely leisure-time 


ficlds, such as the arts and literature, 








chosen on the basis of intellectual in- 
terest. Rather, the curriculum may well 
include fields of artistic and intellectual 
achievement of importance as vocations or 
avocations. There is value to the life 
career motive as an energizing factor, but 
we take into account other factors as well. 

It is obvious that a department of home 
economics can draw from departments 
already well established in the liberal art 
college. Real contributions come through 
fundamental courses taught in the depart- 
ments of history, philosophy, literature, 
language, psychology, the physical and so- 
cial sciences, as well as from the fine 
arts. It is the purpose of the home eco- 
nomics department to utilize these exist- 
ing courses in their respective depart- 
ments and to recognize the qualifications 
of the specialist in his particular field. 
It is necessary, however, to have close co- 
operation with the professors of these 
courses in order to correlate the objec- 
tives of all departments concerned. 


HERE are great difficulties in arrang- 

ing a program to accomplish these ob- 
jectives, through courses offered in the 
home economics department and in co- 
operation with such other departments as 
may be involved. To meet them satisfac- 
torily strains the ingenuity, tact, and in- 
telligence of any supervisor and group of 
teachers, but with patience and a liberal- 
minded faculty group it may be ac- 
complished to a large extent. 

Such a program may involve reorganiz- 
ing an ambition that most departments 
have—namely, that of securing a large 
number of majors. It seems that the 
success of a department is often 
measured by the number majority in 
the department o1 the number in 
courses offered rather than by the service 
rendered to individual students. Girls at- 
tending liberal arts institutions may not 
be interested in taking as much exact 
science as is required for a major, but still 
they feel the need of the fundamental 
courses in home economics and inquire 
what courses are offered that do not have 
prerequisites of such sciences as chemis- 
try, physics, and biology. Here again, is 
a problem for the director of the depart- 
ment. What courses may be offered with- 
out heavy science requirements as_pre- 
requisites and still retain their value and 
not lower the standards of the depart- 
ment ? Each institution is obliged to 
solve that problem for itself at the pres- 
ent time because little, if any, research has 
been done in the problem of fitting home 
economics into a liberal arts college. All 
of us are more or less experimenting with 
individual situations, trying to discover 


what is best in that situation and having 
little time to do anything but our teach- 
ing and the reorganizing of our own de- 
partments. 

It will be found that courses need to 


116 


emphasize different phases of the sub- 
ject. For example, in teaching clothing 
courses, the accurate technique of sew- 
ing is not emphasized so much as the se- 
lection of clothing, stressing fundamental 
principles of art and costume design, 
while laboratory work may be supervised 
more as to selection rather than construc- 
tion, with only enough construction to 
give a fine appreciation of textile fabrics, 
design, and technique so that girls may 
be better buyers and more intelligent con- 
sumers. The courses must be planned to 
be flexible enough so that those who de- 
sire more construction work and _tech- 
nique, such as the group of prospective 
teachers, may have the opportunity to ac- 
quire it. The same thing is true in foods 
and nutrition courses. We find some girls 
who know absolutely nothing of food 
preparations and others who have cooked 
at home as well as had good preparation 
courses in high school. Our problem 
again is to teach the girl, rather than food 
preparation, and to organize the course 
in such a way that each girl is doing a 
new problem and not duplicating previous 
problems solved in the home or school. 
It is our belief that courses may be or- 
ganized on the problem basis to fit the 
needs of each individual in the class and 
that it is our job to see that it is done. 
We are willing to admit it presents a 
much more difficult teaching situation and 
requires perhaps smaller classes in some 
courses and well prepared teachers, but 
it has been found to be very satisfactory 
in a Nberal arts college of twelve to fif- 
teen hundred students. It is not our pur- 
pose here to go into the detail of plan- 
ning individual courses but to suggest 
only the advisability of teaching and pre- 
senting material to fit the individual girl 
as well as the group as a whole. 


| T is true that if teaching home eco- 
nomics from the cultural standpoint is 
to be done efficiently, the environment in 
which it is taught needs to have spe- 
cial consideration. A favorable environ- 
ment may include studios for domestic 
architecture and interior decoration, lab- 
oratories for investigation and mastery 
of the necessary techniques to manage a 
home efficiently, a special library with a 
museum where historical design and fab- 
rics may be arranged, and a suite of 
rooms suitable for living what has been 
taught, not only in this department but 
in all the departments of the college. 
Since home economics is usually the 
youngest department in the liberal arts 
college, we find the building in which it 
is housed often unattractive and lacking 
in the very things we are attempting to 
teach, but every new field has such a 
struggle, and perhaps it is our job to sell 
the idea to the faculty and administrative 
officers. Once the idea has been sold to 
those in charge, or once attractive and 








adequate equipment is provided, there will 
hardly be any difficulty in enlisting the 
interest of students in the course. 

When we consider that the preparation 
for right or efficient living is one of the 
main objectives of education, it is not dif- 
ficult to see how a course of study under 
a department of home economics or some 
similar title, may render direct and ex- 
plicit service on the campus of a liberal 
arts college. These young women are not 
different from women in a technical home 
economics school in that they desire a 
home and family ultimately as their life 
career and may be in college more or less 
for the social experiences the college of- 
fers. The college needs to meet these 
desires in a worthy fashion. It is not 
enough for an educated person to have 
his mental powers trained and his store 
of knowledge enriched and to acquire the 
power of getting on with different kinds 
of people in different situations. He 
should have command of his physical 
powers, be able to justify his existence 
through some ability to serve his social 
group, have an understanding of the in- 
dustrial and political system of which he 
is a part, and appreciate the aesthetic, 
ethical, and spiritual values of life which 
are an inherent part of culture. 

Girls who leave liberal arts universities 
may be planning a business or profession- 
al career, but the objectives and training 
received in the department of home eco- 
nomics will carry over into whatever field 
they may enter before homemaking comes 
into their lives. Whatever skills they may 
acquire or whatever qualities of resource- 
fulness, responsibility, and womanliness 
may be developed only make them more 
valuable in their chosen field. Then, when 
marriage offers itself, they may be able to 
answer it more intelligently. It seems to 
be an established truth that proper home- 
making and intelligent parenthood are in 
themselves the most soul _ satisfying 
careers and the one toward which men and 
The lib- 
eral arts colleges miss a great opportunity 
when they fail to supply some training to 


women are constantly striving. 


meet this need. 

President Hoover, speaking for the lib- 
eral arts college, called it “the seed bed 
of leadership.” Dr. Charles R. Mann, 
Chairman of the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, said: “Whatever 
else we do we must strengthen our liberal 
arts colleges. Without their contribution 
to our American life, our so-called prac- 
tical achievements may easily become a 
Frankenstein to destroy us.” 

If we are to look to the liberal arts 
college for leadership, certainly these 
leaders should be trained in that most im- 
portant of all vocations, homemaking, so 
that they may in turn influence the 
younger generation to follow the highest 
standards of culture feasible in this ma- 
chine age epoch. 
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Making a Sch 


By 
Myrtle Damon 


Note: This account of the home man- 
agement cottage at Smith's Agricultural 
School is the work of one of the senior 
students. It shows splendid cooperation 
between the different departments of the 
school in working out the project of re- 
modeling and furnishing the house at a 
small expenditure of money. Miss Hazel 
A. Ross is head of the Home Economics 


Department. 


GREAT deal of 
been focused on the little house 
so recently become a 


attention has 


that has 
part of Smith’s Agricultural School at 
Northampton, Massachusetts. This little 
formerly a_ portable 
schoolhouse in another of the 
city. In 1927 work was begun to change 
its site. From a life of study it now 
went to and 
homemaking. 
Changes were made on both the out- 
partitions 


bungalow was 


section 


one of experimentation 


side and inside. Necessary 
were made of plaster board; in some 
places ‘“Trowel-tex” was put over this, 
and wall-paper in others. An outside 
architect gave some suggestions, but the 
greater part of the work was done by 
and students at the schoo! 
Various changes were made on the ex- 
terior. Two little white porches were 
built over the doors, with seats. 
Gray stained shingles were put over the 
main part of the building and dark green 
Blinds and window- 


teachers 


one 


ones on the room, 
boxes add to the appearance of the house 
and also bring out the color of the fir 
the back. 

When received at the front door, the 
visitor enters the living-room of the cot- 
tage. This is a long, homelike room, 
furnished in neutral colors. The life of 
this room centers about its cheery fire- 
Place. On either side of this are built- 
in bookcases and at either end are cup- 
boards for accessories, the telephone be- 
ing in one. Over the mantel is a wall 
hanging made and presented to the 
school by a girl from the class of 1930. 
The wall is covered with “Trowel-Tex” 
which has been stippled. The ceiling is 
the same, with beams running across 
the room. All the 
Natural stained finish. 
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trees at 


woodword has a 


An exterior view of the homemaking bungalow, very much at 
home in its attractive setting. 


At the left of the fireplace is a divan, 
with the floor lamp beside it. This is a 
delightful which to 
night. 

At either end of the front 
small window, with a seat under each. 
The covers of these lift up and folding 
chairs are kept in them for use at parties. 
A little desk is nearby where the names 
of the many visitors are recorded in the 


place in read at 


door is a 


guest book. 

One end of the living-room is lighted 
by two sets of casement windows, cov- 
curtains of tan silk 
The whole 


ered by pongee 
which draw from the side. 
room is fitted with copper sconces made 
by the boys. There are no overhead 
lights. The little table between the two 
chairs was made by the carpentry boys, 
also the tea table against the farther 
wall, the corner cupboard, and the fold- 
ing dining-table at the end of the fire- 
place. The approximate cost of furnish- 
ing the living room was $550. 

In the teachers’ room, the main colors 
are cream and green. Green is brought 
out in the curtains, couch cover, and 
lamp, also flowers, pictures, etc. This 
room was equipped as a “sitting-bed- 
room” while the girls’ room was a strict 
Here, as in all the other 
furniture and 


bedroom type. 
rooms, the 

equipment were carefully selected by the 
senior girls with the guidance of two 
Many of the articles 


necessary 


women teachers. 
were made by the girls, including cur- 
tains, towels, and table runners. This 
room was furnished at an approximate 
cost of $100. 

The second bedroom was furnished as 
the girls’ bedroom. In this room the 
wall paper has bright flowers and the 
overdrapes and The 


lamp are rose. 


furniture is cream, the greater part of it 
being refinished by the girls. <A large, 
roomy closet adjoins, and a restful odor 
of pine fills the room when the windows 
are open. The cost of this room was 
about $130. 

The bathroom is cream with white fix- 
tures and a touch of blue in the linoleum 
and curtains. The lower portion of the 
wall is covered with imitation tiling. A 
large linen closet is at the left of the 
closet over the 


and a medicine 


Accessories for 


1 - 
aoor 


bowl. this room, not 
including plumbing, cost about $25. 
scheme of the kitchen is 


The color 


cream and green. The woodwork has a 
the grain in the 
wood this. The out- 
side of all cupboards is cream and the 
bright 


silver-gray finish and 


shows. through 


drawers and shelves are green. 
On the right as one enters from the 
living-room is the white sink with cup- 
boards on either side. There is a double 
window sink 
dark green, and from here one can en- 
joy the landscape while working. 

On the left of the sink is a built-in 
kitchen cabinet, and adjoining it is a re- 
were also 


over the curtained with 


frigerator. These features 
made by the carpentry and sheet-metal 
The refrigerator is iced from the 


next 


boys. 
outside and has a cold cupboard 
to it. 

The desk corner of the kitchen is en- 
joyed by all its users. Here the ac- 
counts are kept, recipe books consulted, 
and often many studies are done at the 
little desk. 
kept in the front cupboard. 

When living at the cottage, girls begin 
their day’s program by breakfasting in 
the cheery breakfast nook with the sun 
The table is 
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Silver and glassware are 


streaming in the window 





movable and _ the 
covers of the seats 
may be lifted, dis- 
closing table linen 
—green or white— 
as well as other 
household _necessi- 
ties like news- 
papers and other 
articles 

On the utilitar- 
ian side, the kitch- 
en includes besides 
the features men- 
tioned a gas stove 
and water heater, 
the closet for 
cleaning equip- 
ment, and the 
vegetable bin. 

Over this is a 
supply closet 
or emergency 
shelf. Necessary 
equipment for the kitchen averaged to 
cost about $350, including the stove, 
heater, and sink, 

The kitchen was scored by Miss Har- 
riet Haynes, Household Management 
Specialist for Massachusetts Extension 
Service, at approximately 100%. This 


has been mailed directly to the Better 


Homes Bureau who have recognized the 


kitchen as a prize winner. 

The cottage is fitted with a hot air 
heating system which was installed by 
the boys in the sheet metal department 
This gives very satisfactory service al- 
though many happy moments are spent 
around the fireplace. No matter what 
heating system we may have, in our 
houses, there is nothing to take the place 
of an open fire. We should not care to 
be dependent on it for heat, but no one 
thing does much more to make a house a 


home to its inhabitants and guests. 
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The main purpose of the cottage is to 
give the girls the practical experience of 
managing a home. Two senior girls and 
an instructor spend a week there in the 
fall and spring, one girl as hostess and 
the other as her assistant. The girls 
run the home on a maximum allowance 
of 60c per day per person, doing all the 
buying, planning, preparing, and serving 
of meals. Some informal entertaining is 
also done, as an afternoon tea. Lunch- 
eons are served by the girls for women’s 
groups in the city with very successful 
results. This cottage is the only one in 
the state for girls of this age. About two 
thousand visitors have already been 
through it. 

This little house is valued at about 
$4,500. It  occu- 
pies only a small 
amount of space in 
the world but I am 
sure that each 
class of girls priv- 
ileged to use it 
will feel very 
grateful for the 
pleasure and_ ex- 
perience which 
they gained from 
it. And the lessons 
in cooperation and 
responsibility 
we have _ learned 





through working 
out plans and fur- 
nishings will surely 
prove valuable to 
all the students, 
girls and__ boys, 
who have had a 
part in its building. 


Here are three views of the interior. At the top of the page 
we see the living room, with its love seat drawn up cozily to 
the fireplace; in the center is the dining alcove, backed by the 
housekeeping ‘‘office:’’ at the foot of the page is the extremely 
workmanlike sink with all the built-in features the scientific and 
efficient modern housekeeper demands of her work room. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








A Boys Food Exhibit 


NE of the most successful food 

exhibits given at Bedford 

(Ohio) High School, was one in 
which the boys of the Home Economics 
Department held forth all by themselves. 
No girls or even mothers were allowed 
in the building. The only female present 
was the home economics teacher and even 
she felt almost out of place. The occasion 
was Father’s Night at the High School. 
Manual arts, mechanical drawing, science, 
chemistry, and physics classes held Open 
Night with only the boys present and 
working in the classrooms. Every boy 
brought his father or a substitute. The 
fathers left that night each wishing they 
were boys again. 

The demonstration was planned to in- 
terest both father and son. Every man 
likes good cake, and proud is he who 
can produce it. Therefore, the demon- 


stration consisted of a regular class lesson 
on “How to Make Cake,” the cake being 
made in quantities sufficient to feed the 


crowd. The recipe was written on the 
blackboard with complete directions. At 
his regular class each boy was handed 
a mimeographed copy of the following 


sheet of instructions. A previous demon-* 


stration of scoring was given in class so 
that each knew how to score the results. 
Small paper muffin cups were used to 
bake the cakes in to avoid waste, save 
time and also add to the appearance. 
Instructions to Boys Foods Class 
“Open Night” 

1. Be on hand at 7:00 P.M. 

2. Dress: White or light shirts 
Jazz Bow ties. 

Nails manicured, 
combed. 

White coats and chef caps rented from 
the laundry will be furnished you. Fold 
and return to desk at end of period. Hand 
towels will also be given you. These may 
be attached to belts or folded over arm. 
Do not use these for dish towels. 

3. Housekeepers are posted for the eve- 
ning. It is just as important to be a good 
housekeeper as a good cook. You will 
make as good an impression upon the 
guests at this work as at the other. 
Housekeeper I. should be on hand a few 
minutes earlier in order to have supplies 
weighed before the class assembles to 
get their materials. The demonstration 
will begin at 7:30, so this will give you 
30 minutes to measure out your supplies 
and have everything ready for mixing 
your cake. (There is another reason for 
this. It gives the boys more confidence 
and prevents any last minute flurry with 
accompanying mistakes. Accuracy is one 
of the points of this exhibit and this is 
one method of being sure. The materials 
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with 


hands clean, hair 


can if desired be remeasured in front 
of the crowd, but this prevents mistakes. ) 

4. Remember to use the trays in the 
desks to carry all supplies back and forth. 
If any accidents happen, get cleaning 
utensils and clean up before going on 
with work. Keep tray on top of desk to 
lay egg beater and soiled utensils on. 

5. Paper muffin cups will be provided to 
Set these cups on the 
Use one tablespoon 
Preheat 


place batter in. 
regular baking tins. 
of batter to each cup, no more. 
ovens to 350 degrees, raising to 375 de- 
grees when you put cakes in, 

Each boy will 
Regular 


6. Below is the recipe. 
make this amount 
partners will wash dishes together. 

Gold Cake 
Dry Ingredients 
and % cup cake flour (sift before 
measuring ) 
¥% cup granulated 
34 teaspoon salt 
2 level teaspoons baking powder 

Sift the above together and add the 
following liqu'd ingredients which have 
been added together in another bowl. 
Moist Ingredients 

WA cup of cooking oil 


separately. 


sugar 


Y% cup cold water 

Y4 teaspoon vanilla 

2 egg yolks unbeaten 

After the moist ingredients have been 
added to the dry ones, beat only enough 
to mix egg yolks thoroughly. 

Have two egg whites beaten until they 
are foamy, then add \% teaspoon cream of 
tartar and beat until you can turn bowl 
upside down. Try it carefully the first 
time so that you do not spill them. Fold 
these into the batter with the spatula. 
The cake batter is now ready for the 
paper muffin cups. Bake at 375 degrees 
for fifteen minutes or until a tooth pick 
comes out clean. 

7. When cakes are in the oven, proceed 
to dish washing. Do it with dispatch and 
neatness. Get clean dish water when 
necessary. Before washing dishes with 
batter in them, rinse in cold water. Also 
rinse the egg beater and bowl in which 
the egg was beaten. Scrub desk tops, 
wash stoves, arrange utensils in desk 
drawers in accustomed Explain 
to the crowd how the desks are expected 
to look at the end of a lesson. 

Use holders at each desk for attending 
Dish towels may be given 


order. 


to the ovens. 
the housekeeper to wash after the dishes 
are completed. 

8. As cakes are 
oven, label one from each boy’s lot with 


removed from the 
name and place on plate on judging table. 
Four appointed boys will judge the re- 
sults using the following score card. The 


By 
Daisy Stackhouse 
Kensington, Ohio 
regular class procedure will be followed. 
Cards will be 
lowing on: 


_ Score Card for Cake 
(Greer, Foods and Homemaking, p 559.) 


distributed with the fol- 


Your Score 

Appearance, shape, crust 

or frosting 
Crumb 

Light 

Grain (Fine) 

Tender 

Moist 


Flavor 


Total 
Owner’s Name 

9. Serve the 
cakes, 

10. See that the laboratory is left in 
perfect condition at the end of the eve- 
ning. 

An explanation might be given here 
concerning the duties of the housekeepers. 
This is an important phase of the work. 
This with all the 


classes, both girls and boys, and is found 


same system is used 
to be most satisfactory. 

There are three housekeepers. These 
may be changed daily or weekly. (The 
girls prefer it weekly, the boys daily.) 
The lists should be posted so that each 
knows when his turn comes. The persons 
who are housekeepers for the day do not 
cook. 

Housekeeper I. This person is respon- 
sible for computing the cost. of the lesson. 
In order to accomplish this, he or she 
brings out the supplies needed for the 
day, weighing each article as brought out 
and jotting down the result. This is easily 
accomplished if the teacher has the recipe 
that the 
various 


on the blackboard, so house- 
keeper 


needed. 


may read _ the articles 
The teacher makes the explana- 
tions and conducts the discussion while 
the housekeeper is laying out the store 
When the class has finished 


he yusekeeper 


of supplies. 
articles, this 
returns them to 
or she then 


with these 
again weighs them and 
their respective places. He 


the lesson by means 


figures the cost of 


posted on the bulletin 


of a price list 


board. This is made out on a regular 
grocery slip headed with the date, name 
of the lesson, and name of the section. 
posted on file on instructor’s 


By means of this 


This is 
desk for her reference 


(Continued on page 140) 
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ANY schools are facing an econo- 
my program this year and the 
question has frequently arisen as 

to how it is possible to reduce the labora- 
tory expenditures for home economics 
classes. Suggestions have been made in 
the past for methods of reducing labora- 
tory costs as for example: having stu- 
dents bring material from home to pre- 
pare in foods class and then taking the 
product home to be used for the family 
meal, disposing of products in school 
lunch rooms, and selling the food prod- 
ucts to home makers of the community. 
Some schools, however, may find that 
it is difficult to use any of these methods 
for reducing their laboratory costs, and 
for these schools a non-laboratory course 
in home economics is being advised. 
There is much vital, worthwhile material 
in our home economics curricula that 
can be taught with very little in the way 
of laboratory equipment and supplies. An 
attempt has been made to assemble this 
type of material for a course in home 
economics to be used in schools that 
have no provision for home economics 
laboratories. This course also is sugges- 
tive for schools that are anxious, at the 
present time, to reduce the cost of labora- 
tory maintenance. The teacher will need 
to choose those phases of the work that 
will best fit into her situation and to 
determine the length of time to be given 
to each phase. 
One Year Non-Laboratory Course 
(Arranged in part by Sister Romana, 
Mount St. Scholastica) 
CLOTHING 
1. To develop an appreciation of dress 
a. As protection 
b. Adornment 
Suitability of color and line 
c. Appropriate clothing for various 
occasions, seasons, and individuals 


to 


To train judgment in 
a. Selecting ready made garments 
b. Comparison of ready made and 
home garments 
3. Testing of fabrics 
a. Examination of weaves with rela- 
tion to wearing qualities 
decorative effects 
suitability to fiber 
b. Chemical tests for identification of 
fibers 
c. Effect of various methods of 
laundering and dry cleaning 
d. Methods of dyeing and finishing 
commercial and home dyeing 
methods of printing patterns 
weighing and sizing 


A Non-Laboratory Course 
In Home Economics 


4. Study and identification of fabrics 
suitable for various garments. 
5. The making of fitting-adjustments in 
ready to wear garments 
a. Study of normal lines and varia- 
tions 
6. 


~ 


Simple darning, mending and repair 
work 
7. Relation of clothing to health 
a. Dress in the past; cleaning pos- 
sibilities, restriction of body 
b. Present styles; cleaning possibili- 
ties, physical freedom 
c. Protection of health afforded by 
sensible shoes 
adequate clothing 
Habits of personal cleanliness and 
care of clothing 


8. Cost of clothing 
a. Budgeting of clothing expendi- 
tures 
9. Care of clothing 
Daily, weekly and seasonal 


Foops 


1. To develop an appreciation of the 

relation of adequate food to health 

and well being 

a. Establishing habits of regularity 

b. Establishing standards for an ade- 
quate diet for the family 

c. Setting up standards for food 
san tation 

fo develop judgment in selecting 

well balanced meals 


bo 


a. As served at the family 

b. For the school lunch box 

c. At the cafeteria 

d The food for in-between-meals 


w 


To stimulate a desire to do the 
family marketing 
a. Understand principles of wise 


buying 


To develop the attitude of “mothers’ 

helper” 

a. Study of table setting and table 
service 

b. Care of kitchen and dining room 

c. Listing home practices suited to 
pupil’s age 

To understand the cost of food for 


wn 


the family 
a. Budget food expenditures 
6. To arouse ‘interest in community 
food conditions 
a. Appreciation of market and store 
conditions 
b. Study of dairy conditions 
c. Appreciation of farm production 


and marketing 
d. Slaughter house and_ packing 
house methods 
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By 
Olga M. Hoesley* 
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HoME MANAGEMENT AND FAmILy RELa- 
TIONSHIPS 


1. To develop a sense of family re- 
sponsibility in the student 
a. Value of home environment to 
the individual 
b. Individuals contribution to happy 
family life 
c. Developing attitude towards the 
home of the future 
2. To develop an appreciation for at- 
tractive and comfortable home sur- 
roundings 
a. Home sanitation 
b. Home furnishings 
c. Labor saving devices 
d. Arrangement of rooms for con- 
venience 
e. Arrangements of equipment and 
furnishings 
3. To stimulate the assuming of re- 
sponsibility in the care of the house 
a. Daily and weekly care 
4. To teach the value of time in work 
and leisure 
a. Systematic budgeting of time 
5. To stimulate an appreciation of fami- 
ly recreation 
a. Hospitality 
b. Group activities 
6. To set up standards of civic re- 
sponsibility 
a. Knowledge of and_ participation 
in community activities 
7. To develop an understanding for the 
spending of the family income 
a. Budgeting expenditures for a 
family 
b. Keeping of household accounts 


HeaAttH, HyGirNe AND Home CARE OF 
THE SICK 


1. To establish standards for personal 
hygiene 

2. Study of communicable diseases and 
preventable accidents 

3. Simple rules for care of patient and 
sick room 

4. First aid and emergency treatments 

Cuitp CARE AND TRAINING 

To develop the appreciation for the 

place of children in the home 
(Continued on page 140) 


* Reprinted from Kansas Home Economics 


News Letter 

















The Summer's Fads 
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Mabel A. 











ITH summer almost here it is 
high time to assemble the ward- 
robe which is to take you smartly, 

gayly, triumphantly, through all the de- 

lightful activities of vacation, sports, din- 
ners, dances, motoring, week-end trips, 
and everything else that makes summer 
such a heavenly season. Summer clothes 
are more fun to buy and wear than every- 
thing else we have throughout the year 
put together, and this year they are posi- 
tively thrilling. They are amusing, fasci- 
nating, intriguing—Oh, what’s the use? 

There never were such clothes as we have 

with us this summer of 1932, and if you 

don’t feel young and gay and look per- 
fectly devastating, it’s your own fault. 

The mode is young, gay, sophisticated. 
We have had “young” modes before, but 
they were simply youthful and there it 
ended. The things this summer have 
positive magic in them. For the really 
“young things” they bring out that 
sophistication that is so necessary these 
days to the peace of mind, not to mention 
the popularity, of the sub deb; and for 
those of us who have passed that enviable 
stage, they bring out the youth that no 
truly modern woman ever loses. Now I 
ask you, can any set of fashions do more 
for us? 

It is a mode of moods meaning 
that you can have costumes to 
suit every variance of your indi- 
personality. There are 
smart clothes that are 
clothes that are elaborate, others 
that are outstanding for their se- 
vere restraints. Clothes that are 
vivid and gay and others that are 
wistful and appealing. You can 
have a grand fling at self expres- 
sion in your wardrobe, but just a 
word of advice—-have a good time 
indulging your moods and tenses, 
but don’t try to be what you 
In other words if you are 
five feet eight and amazingly 
healthy and well knit, but wish 
you were five feet two and fragile, 
don’t dress to express the wish in 
frail, pensive “pretty pretty” 
frocks. And if you are a dainty 
flower-like little person and wish 
you were an Amazon—but you un- 


vidual 
romantic, 


“aint.” 


derstand, 


Now that the 
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location of the 


Burgess 
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waistline is settled, or per- 
haps because it is unsettled 
and you may place it any- 
where between just below 
the bust and just above the 
hip bone, we can stop wor- 
rying about that and en- 
joy ourselves. If you pre- 
fer not to accent the waist- 
line at all you may 
your frocks molded gently 
between bust and hip. It 
ali depends upon your fig- 





have 


ure. So far as numbers are 
concerned the higher waist- 
line is a bit in the lead but 
with Chanel, Lelong, Moly- 
neux, Chantal, and August-bernard spon- 
soring varying waistlines, those of us who 
cannot wear the high ones can be perfect- 
ly happy. 

3road shouldered effects are definitely 
“in” and skirts are straight and slim of 
Pleats 
placing godets and flares for this very 
reason. When flares are used they ari 
placed low so as not to interfere with the 
skirt. Few 


line. are, in many instances re- 


straight silhouette of the 

wrap around skirts are seen. 
Skirt 

for the most part sports clothes tend to be 


lengths, too, are variable, but 
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A typical group of summer frocks. 
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Courtesy of 


Summer clothes boast originality and smartness this year. 


a bit shorter while afternoon frocks and 


the dressier types of daytime clothes 


range from about nine to eleven inches 


from the floor. Evening gowns are usual 
ly ankle length though some just clear the 
floor. 
Sleeves have gotten all puffed up 
(please forgive that one) and well they 


might considering all the importance that 


has been given them. With the vogue 
for broad shoulde red effects sleeves hav: 
taken on puffs at the top. They have 
capes and epaulettes too. Some are not 
really sleeves at all, but just little 
capes that cover the shoulder. 
Others are frankly big billowy 
things reminiscent of the ‘90's 
Then there are sleeves that are 


snug about the wrist and forearm 


only to blossom unexpectedly 
into gracious 


that 
top and billow 


above the elbow 


fullness ; or sleeves Start 


rather snug at the 


almost voluminously just below 


the elbow where they are softly 
gathered in and held in by invis 
ible elastic. Elbow and_ three 
quarter sleeves are most favored, 
though short puffed sleeves ar 
good if you can wear them. 
Necklines are tremendously im- 
portant, varied, and, on the whole 
becoming. Kerchiefs, scarfs, and 
lingerie give fabric and color con- 
trast and of course, the higher 
neckline predominates 
And, by the way, fabric con- 
trasts are seen everywhere, Prints 
with plain fabrics, wool with silk 


such as 
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and satin, and cottons 





pique, organdie, and even gingham with 


woolen and silks, 

As for colors, navy is having a big 
time this year and is being used to re- 
place “the little black frock,” and in fact 
everywhere where black once ruled su- 
It is combined with pastel shades 

delicate green, or 
Prints, too, afford striking and 
unusual contrasts with blue. In fact with 
one blue jacket and skirt frock you can 
make different costumes by 
simply varying the blouse and ensembling 
your accessories in harmony with it. 


preme. 


such as rose, nile 


maize, 


no end of 


This vogue for blue does not stop at 
navy but takes in the bright, strong shades 
as well as such soft lovely tones as hy- 
drangea and hyacinth. It is worn at all 
times and in practically all fabrics. 

Brown, rather reddish in tone, is having 
a fling this season and is seen for evening 
in sheers and lace, or for daytime in the 
semi-sheers and light weight woolens. It 
is set off with tangerine, rose copper, cer- 
tain shades of red, the lighter greens, and 
acquarells 

Green, rather bright, contrasted with 
white in two toned prints is another sum- 
mer combination that is very smart with 
a third color added as an accent. 

For evening, pastels with bright strong 
colors as accents in jackets and trimmings. 
Darker Blue and 
sheers and laces. 

Many of the season’s smartest fashions 


shades too. brown in 


have a distinctly military air, and this 
applies even to evening things which only 
goes to show how varied is the summer 
mode. On one hand we see the eftect of 
softly feminine influences in lace, flowers, 
and sheer fabrics, and on the other we see 
the tailored idea carried to the point 
of military severity. Truly it is a season 
to please and flatter every type and to 
harmonize with every mood and occasion. 

There are lots of frocks that do tricks 
this year. For instance there is the eve- 
ning gown which, with the donning of a 
chiffon guimpe 
Sunday night, or restaurant dress. Then 


becomes an afternoon, 


removable sleeves 


hundreds of 


there 1s another with 
course, there are 
little frocks that 
change stunts with the aid of a little cape 
or jacket. Neither must we forget the 
printed daytime frock 
panied by a wrap around skirt of plain 
color and a jacket to match. You button 
the skirt about you, slip into the jacket, 


and there 


and, of 


versatile do lightning 


which is accom- 


you are, in the smartest en- 


semble you ever saw. Lots of fun these 
trick clothes and economical too. 


Knitted 


tured for both active and spectator sports, 


fabrics and cottons are fea- 
the difference being merely in the treat- 
ment. Among the knitted costumes there 
are wools, delightfully soft and fine, cot- 
tons both dull and with silky luster, and 
boucles. The cottons, of course, lead for 


active sports. The wools are good too, 


especially for golf. The boucles are seen 
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mostly in spectator costumes. Much 
very lovely lacey knit is seen especially 
for blouses. Either the entire blouse is 
of the lacey knit or it has yoke and 
sleeves trimmed in this way. 

In the sports picture we have the pas- 
tels. They are in shades which cause 
women to exclaim, “delicious.” There is 
heaven blue, water blue, maize, green, 
and pink. White is, of course, very, very 
important too. 

In the stronger tones we have bright 
blues, vivid greens, red, orange, and a 
lovely shade called rose copper. 

Sweater blouses are just as good as 
ever and they are worn with all sorts 
of suits whether tailored or sports. They 
too come in cotton, wool, and boucle, 
and the smartest ones are very lacey. 

Silks of the rough or spongey variety 
and also the smoother crepes are used 
for sports wear with jackets of printed 
silk in two tone prints: For instance a 
frock of salmon pink flat crepe has a 
jacket of salmon pink and white print, 
the pink being the background and the 
white designs almost covering it. Another 
combination is a pink and blue print for 
the jacket blue frock. 
Stripes, for these 


worn over a 


too, are much used 
jackets. 

White silk frocks with bright 
colored jackets are tremendously smart, 
whether the jackets are in plain colors 
or prints, in stripes, plaids, and dots. 

The cotton frocks for sports wear are 


seen in new meshes, open work effects 


sports 


like drawn work, piques, gay checked 
ginghams, candy stripes in broadcloth and 
many others. 
The suit influence is definitely seen in 
daytime clothes, though the costume is 
both with without the 
Color and fabrics contrasts give 


complete and 
jacket. 
dash and individuality to even the 
simplest little frock. The heavy 
sheers, our new fabric friends, 
are well represented in frocks for street 
wear. Many of the loveliest frocks are 
made in the plain colors or in solid shades 
combined with prints. The all print dress 


is also smart but not quite so new as 


street 
found 


those offering contrast. 


Printed canton makes any number of 
smart daytime costumes, its heavier weave 
being particularly adapted to the tailored 
and suit effects. Most frequently the 
main part of the outfit is of plain color; 
that iss the skirt and jacket, while the 
bodice is of a print or a contrasting color, 
but a very new and interesting idea is 
developed in the frock that has the skirt 
a plain crepe with the 
girdle-like belt of a 


and bodice of 
jacket and 
bright striped crepe. 


wide 


Some of the heavy sheers have a slight- 
ly rough wooly surface and are referred 
to as serge, chevron and twill. They are 
perfect for street wear when developed 
in the tailored frocks that look so much 


like suits yet are more feminine and for 
many women, easier to wear. 

Lingerie touches at the neckline or in 
the sleeves are smart with plain color 
frocks, especially is this true of those in 
navy. Little puffed sleeves, quite short 
and made of pleated organdie give fresh- 
ness and charm to such a little frock by 
Goupy. 

The two toned prints are seen in ever 
so many smart daytime frocks. Small 
allover designs of white on wine red, 
green, blue, or brown are new and very 
wearable. Some of the patterns used for 
these have been copied from the beautiful 
all muslin prints of 1860 just exactly as 
they were then and they emphasize once 
more that genuine beauty lives forever. 
Dots, square or round in groups or scat- 
tered ad lib, stripes and plaids are also 
definitely in the picture. The patterns of 
the prints selected differ little from those 
of more elaborate costumes but the style 
of the frock of course, determines its 
character. 

Scarfs are everywhere. You wind them 
around your hat or your neck or your 
waist. You tie them this way and that. 
You fasten them with clips or pins, or 
pull them through funny little doo dads 
made for the purpose. If 
of the lucky ones who have a “way” with 
a scarf you'll get more chic out of that 
scrap of gay colored material than some 
people could buy with a thousand dollars. 
If you don’t come by the trick naturally 
study the ads, absorb the window dis- 
plays. It is really important and well 
worth the effort. If your wardrobe isn’t 
as large as formerly, what with the hard 
times and all, you'll find a few scarfs 
positive miracle workers. A _ scarf will 
change a frock or suit in a second so your 
best friend has seen you in it a 
hundred times won’t know it. 

For afternoon wear, although jackets 
are much softer more animated 
flowing effects are attained. Sheers rang- 
ing from flat chiffon to the heavy scarce- 
ly transparent kind are very popular. 
Printed and plain crepes and cantons are 
good too. However, the prints for after- 
noon frocks include, in addition to the 
two tone and geometric designs, lovely 
florals in all their natural colors, roses, 
hydrangeas, nosegays of delightful old 
and 


you are one 


who 


used, 


fashioned garden flowers, showers 
of leaves. 

Many of the afternoon frocks this sea- 
son have dual With the 
jacket or cape you are gowned for an 
afternoon or Bridge, tea at the country 
club, or whatever is your particular weak- 
ness. Slip off the jacket or cape and you 


are ready for the evening. 


personalities, 


It is in these and your evening gowns 
that you may have your romance, your 
picturesqueness, or whatever it is your 
craves in the way of 


feminine soul 


(Continued on page 142) 
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Peace 
and Bread 


The Story of Bread 
In Latin Countries 


By 
Dorothy G. Spicer 


WA HERE are three things the King 
has not,” declares the Italian con- 
tentedly, “Eating like us of bread 
with an appetite, of seeing the sun rise, 
and of hearing the truth!” 

“Peace and bread” are the satisfying 
reward of the sturdy, Southern Ey- 
ropean peasant, laboring from dawn un- 
til dark to livelihood 
from the resisting earth. 
ficient daily bread and the ability to en- 
which well might be 


wrest a meagre 


To him, suf- 


joy it, are riches 
envied of kings. 

When the 
New World adventure, he gradually ac- 
another 


peasant leaves home for 


Guires the outward veneer of 
culture. But however far he may drift 
from the traditions of his boyhood vil- 
lage, he always retains a secret long- 
ing for the taste of his coarse, native 
bread, undying symbol of the soil of 
his race. 
“The bread 
Though to others bitter, 


of my land, 
To me is sweet,” 


sings the homesick Roumanian immi- 
grant, transplanted from sheep tending 
on high mountain 5 soul- 
destroying toil in factory or mill. 

And well may the Roumanian think 
on his bread! It takes him back to child 


hood, when, as a little lad, he ran out 


pastures to 


into the garden at night to gaze at the 
bright, new moon. 
“Moon, new moon, 
Cut 
And give half to us, 
Half to thee, 
Health to me,” 


the bread in two, 


he used to chant mysteriously, knowing 
that probably Vasilé, Gregory, Ione, and 
the other village boys with whom he 
played, were singing the 


very same 


charm, 
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Photo by Ewing Galloway. 


Sardinian women baking bread in their primitive oven. 


Then there were the colaci. How well 
the Roumanian remembers 
mother bake the little 


“beautiful like the face of Christ!” 


seeing his 
loaves, 

For 
They 
are ritualistic in character, and are baked 


wheaten 
the colaci are not ordinary bread. 


only on special occasions, as for weddings, 
festivals, baptisms, and funeral feasts. 
At the end of the wheat harvest, the 
bakes 
them to the reapers, who sing the whole 
story of making the sacred bread: 
“The 
Took a great hammer, 
And smote ‘tic-toc,’ 


farmer’s wife colact and presents 


miller’s wife 


And the mill was put in order, 

And the golden wheat was poured into 
the basket, 

And from the basket it 


stone, 


fell on the mill- 


And from the millstone on the trough. 

Three measures of bran and one of flour 
were ground, 

Until the trough was full, 

And the flour was brought home, 

And you gave it to the lady of the house. 


She sifted it through a fine 
A fine sieve of silk, 


sieve, 


Sent from Tsarigrad. . 


She made a holy bread, splendid and 
beautiful 

Like the face of Christ.” 

At Easter, as at harvest time, the Rou 

bakes a special bread 


This loaf, 


and Ccyzys 


manian housewife 


of symbolic nature mixed of 
flour 
made 


Our 


finest wheaten “vellow as 


long, to resemble 


Lord, 


represent the 


sunflowers,” is 
the sepulchre of and 1s 
sprinkled 
aloes and myrrh Nicodemus brought for 


Nor ar 


gotten, since they bring to mind the 


with spices, to 


the body of Christ cloves for 
Cru 
cifixion nails 

All bread, 


wise, is sacred to 


whether ecremonial or other 

the Roumanian peasant, 
since legend associates grain with the Lady 
Mary. One folk story relates how the Vir 

gin wandered through the land in search 
of her Son, who had been captured and 
killed by His foes. As the mother journeyed 
her tears fell to earth, and wherever they 


fell, there grew golden apples, which the 
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angels gathered and carried to heaven. 

“And wherever her foot trod, 

A red ear of corn grew up, 

The ear of the corn 

Like the ointment of baptism, 

The gift of the Lord.” 

Another legend, which has parallels in 
France, Spain, and Italy, as well as in 
Germany and other northern lands, tells 
how the Holy Family, when fleeing the 
fury of Herod's soldiers, inquired of a 
sower the way into Egypt. The man gave 
them directions, and a few hours later, 
the soldiers came by. 

“Hast thou seen an old man with a 
long white beard, and a young mother 
carrying a babe?” they asked. 

“Why yes,” answered the peasant. 
“They passed as | was sowing, and I told 
them how to get to Egypt.” 

The soldiers looked back over the grain 
field, and seeing the corn was fully eared, 
decided the man was speaking of some- 
thing which had happened long ago. So 
they returned to Herod and told him the 
family they sought had escaped, months 
before, to another land. 

Bread is no less honored by the Italian 
than the Roumanian, although the Italian 
peasant regards it in a more practical 
sense than his poetic neighbor. Uncon- 
sciously the Italian associates bread with 
every change in the weather and every 
furrow in the field. As he anxiously 
scans the sky for signs of sunshine or 
rain, he ruminates upon the effect on 
crops, and therefore the year’s supply of 
bread. “If it rains by Ascension Day,” he 
reasons sensibly, “we must put less bread 
on the table.” And again, “If St. Vin- 
cent’s Day is bright, there will be plenty 
of grain; if dark, little or no bread.” A 
cold April is welcomed, because it fore- 
tells “much bread.” Should the peasant 
see his neighbor Luigi ploughing from 
west to east instead of north to south, he 
shakes his head and mutters disgustedly, 
“Who ploughs from west to east, loses a 
loaf in every furrow!” Luigi, indeed, 
should plan his work better, for, as any- 
one knows, the sun cannot shine on both 
sides of a furrow made like his. 

Peasants from mountain regions of 
Piedmont make enough bread in Novem- 
ber to last the whole year through, for 
the segala, or podr wheat of which it is 
baked, is cheaper in November than at 
other seasons. The dough, which is mixed 
with boiling water and baked twenty- 
four hours, is extremely hard and sweet 
to the taste. When chewed a long time, 
the bread causes such a flow of saliva, that 
it sometimes is used in place of water. 
Although very coarse and heavy, the sub- 
stance is nourishing and wholesome, and 
forms the principal item of the moun- 
taineers’ diet. “Dry bread, long life,” they 
say philosophically, adding that “Bread 
gained with toil has a fine flavor!” 

So precious, indeed, is bread considered 


by the Piedmontese of Rua that, when a 
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mother gives birth to a child, all the 
neighborhood women go to see her, carry- 
ing a gift of bread and sugar. Nor does 
the mother-in-law forget to offer bread to 
the bride, returning from the ceremony. 
For bread so presented is the unfailing 
symbol of prosperity and abundance. 

Perhaps in no country are bread and 
grain as useful in combatting powers of 
darkness as in Spain, and especially in 
Galicia, that province where El Tardo, 
prince of darkness, still prowls abroad at 
night, disturbing the sleep of peaceful, 
working folk. For El Tardo is full of 
evil ways, his chief delight being to 
frighten people with nightmare. E/ Tardo 
is clever, too. It is reported on good 
authority that he is the only person in the 
province able to count a hundred without 
making a mistake. 

Like all Gallegans, El Tardo likes to be 
amused, and people knowing this weak- 
ness are able to get the best of him. 
When a peasant wants to pass a peaceful 
night without fear of nightmare, he pours 
out on the table, in three little piles, some 
maize, wheat, and rye, the grains for 
which Galicia is noted. El Tardo enters 
the house. He catches sight of the grains 
and is fascinated by the possibility of 
counting them before the night is past. 
He forgets his victim, and instead, seats 
himself by the table and begins to count. 
One to one hundred, one to one hundred! 
Over and over again he counts the tiny 
grains. The task is almost endless. It 
takes the entire night, and the clever 
sleeper lies undisturbed. 

If grain is powerful in controlling E/ 
Tardo, reasons the Gallegan, then bread 
itself is efficacious in stilling the tempest. 
When a great storm threatens the crops, 
the peasant consequently puts a piece of 
bread on a white napkin, and places them 
on the window ledge facing the sound 
of the most violent thunder. “Lord, let 
not harm come to thy Body,” prays the 
peasant three times, showing that he as- 
sociates all bread with the Body of Christ, 
whether the sacred wafer of the Mass, or 
the bread he himself prepares and eats. 

Even the broad shovel is a potent charm 
in the face of terrific tempest. If the 
priest takes the bread shovel, as well as 
the shovel used to stoke the bread oven, 
holds them up in the direction of the 
darkest cloud—he must be sure it is the 
darkest—and makes with them the sign 
of the holy cross, the crops will escape 
injury and the grain stand unharmed. 

The Spaniard declares that to throw 
bread into the fire is a sin. Bread is 
altogether too useful in charms, too help- 
ful in curing disease, to warrant the wast- 
ing of even a crumb. When a person 
complains of stomach ills, a piece of 
bread, breathed upon by a Saludador, or 
seventh son, and then eaten by the pa- 
tient, is sure to bring quick relief. 

Until quite recently sick Gallegan 
peasants were wont to toil up the steep 





slopes of Pico Sacro, the holy conical- 
shaped mountain, situated some twelve 
kilometers south east of Santiago, to place 
a bread offering on the highest point they 
could reach. 

“Picasagro! Picasagro! Sdname d’este 
mal quen trago!” (Holy Peak! Holy 
Peak! Cure me of this sickness which 
possesses me!) they would cry, leaving the 
loaf of bread, and departing from the 
mountain with'a feeling of well being. 

Even wheat grains, if properly used, are 
a great blessing in certain kinds of sick- 
ness. In the case of an ulcerated eye, 
for example, if a grain of wheat is dipped 
nine times into water containing da velda, 
a certain kind of herb, and then is ap- 
plied over the affected part in the form 
of a cross, and if this process is con- 
sistently repeated for nine consecutive 
days, the patient will be absolutely cured. 

“Carry bread in your hood to Don Gar- 
cia’s wedding,” is an old Spanish proverb, 
showing that bread symbolizes a_ gift 
worthy of the marriage feast. For to the 
race that declares bread and radishes are 
“food for the gods,” no offering is more 
welcome than a loaf of bread. 

“Good bread was never made from bad 
grain,” declares the French peasant who, 
from seed time to harvest, watches his 
crops, so he may be assured of a fine 
supply of bread throughout the year. For 
probably no race in the world prides it- 
self more on the delicacy and variety of 
its bread stuffs than does the French. 

There are the long, crusty loaves, hard 
as flint without, and full of “eyes” within; 
the large round loaves, with a hole in the 
middle; the fat, plump loaves, which are 
thick and sweet, and look like cushions, 
to say nothing of the petit pain, or deli- 
cate, pointed rolls one covers with butter 
to eat with black breakfast coffee. 

Then there are the crépe poitevine, or 
pancakes, which are tossed on the grid- 
dle three times a year—on New Year’s 
Day, for good luck and riches through- 
out the twelve months, at Candlemas, so 
the dough will rise in the oven, and at 
Shrove-tide, to preserve the grain from 
decay. Nor must one forget the corna- 
boeux, or horn-shaped cakes, which, in 
the town of Berry, are distributed to the 
needy on Christmas morning; the hélais, 
or crescent rolls, which ploughmen of cer- 
tain parts of France count out, according 
to the number of their cows, oxen, and 
horses, and give at Yuletide to the parish 
poor; the naulets, or little cakes repre- 
senting the Christ Child Himself, and the 
holiday loaf, for which Berry and Limou- 
sin are famous, which folk say have power 
to cure sickness throughout the year. 

Yes, the Frenchman loves his bread! To 
the Italian, bread means content; to the 
Roumanian, it is a sacred symbol; to the 
Spaniard, a charm against Satan’s power. 
But to the French, bread is life itself 
and to be “as good as bread,” is the high- 
est praise a peasant can give. 
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Edited by Martha Westfall, Director of Homemaking, New York City Schools, 
Josephine M. Adams, Assistant Director of Homemaking. 


Nutrition in Its Relation 
To the School Program 


WW HERE are two 
things which every 
American woman 

was once supposed to know 

how to do without previous 
preparation or instruction: 
one was to teach school, and 
the other to bring up chil- 
dren. We have learned long 
since the error of this first 
assumption and more re- 
cently have come to realize 
that the second was a mis- 
take also and to appreciate 
its serious consequences.”* 

Since these words 
traying so aptly the trend 


por- 


in modern education were 
voiced by Dr. Holt, the ad- 
teacher training 
and home care of the child 
has been steady and marked. 
Today, in many sections of 
the United States, the period of normal 
school education has been lengthened to 
three years and in not a few, to four years, 
Adequate preparation and practice teach- 
ing have reached a scientific level. Psy- 


vance in 


chology in all its branches, not the least 
of which is mental hygiene, have revoiu- 
tionized modern methods of instruction. 
By careful scientific means of testing his 
or her special aptitudes and abilities, the 
child is now being prepared to use the 
with 
Never in the history of educa- 
tion have the scope and value of text- 
books, the selection of illustrative ma- 


mental equipment which it is en- 


dowed. 


terial and objective equipment been so 
carefully studied and put into operation 
by the school authorities as at the pres- 
ent time. Even the school buildings have 
been revolutionized, and beauty of archi- 
tecture, design, fittings, and equipment 
is emphasized to the highest degree. 
Heating, lighting, and ventilation, the ar- 
rangement of desks and seats, the selec- 
tion of the most up to date equipment 


*Excerpt. from article by L. Emmett Holt, 
Professor, Diseases of Children, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York City in Health News, New 


York State Department of Health, July, 1919. 
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Editor’s Note 


The importance of a strong 
nutrition program as part of the 
teaching plan of every school can- 
not be over emphasized. The ap- 
palling fact that in the United 
States, with our vaunted educational 
system and with all our wealth of 
food supplies, there are six million 
school children of all ages suffering 
from malnutrition is an indictment 
which should’ challenge _— every 
teacher. The school lunch has a 
great opportunity to function in the 
development of a school health and 
hutrition program, since it can serve 
objectively as an actual demonstra- 
tion of the principles taught in the 
classroom. How those _ principles 
should be taught and suggestions for 
planning a nutrition course that is 
integrated with the whole school 
program, including the school lunch, 
is discussed in this article and will 
be continued in May. 











all these are consistent with our determi- 
nation to have the very best that mod- 
ern science can produce in our educa- 


tional program. In our anxiety to sup- 


ply our children with “tem- 
ples and palaces” of learn- 


ing, we have somewhat 


neglected to insure their 
physical fitness so that they 
make the 


will be able to 


most of the opportunities 
offered. “A sound mind in 
long 


a sound body” has 


been a slogan, but except 


through physical culture 
exercises in the classrooms 
and gymnasiums in the larg- 
er cities, little has been done 
to make this slogan more 
than an aphorism. 

Until 


subject of nutrition and its 


recent years the 
relation to health had been 
mainly delegated to the 


home economics teachers. 


Home economics teaching 

reached girls in the last two 
years of elementary schools, and in a 
minor number of secondary schools, and 
was concerned mainly with “cooking and 
sewing.”” Home economics has been an 
isolated subject and has jhad a constant 
struggle against prejudices. Even today, 
in many localities, the inclusion of this 
subject with its necessary budgetary ap- 
propriation has met the opposition of re- 
school board, 
invariably accompanied by sage remarks 
the board, “A girl 


can learn all she should know 


actionary members of the 
of some member of 
about food 
and cooking and housekeeping from her 
“Why 


to equip modern kitchens 


own mother in her own home”; 
spend money 
and apartments in the school when a 
girl has all these advantages at home?” 
In the last Holt’s 


words, that natural 


thirteen years, Dr 


assuming woman's 
aptitude for bringing up children was a 
accompanied by serious 


mistake conse- 


quences, have been increasingly empha- 


sized. Home life has been changed and 
the schools have been forced to take upon 
themselves subjects that were once a part 
of home training. 

One of the conceded facts brought to 
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the attention of the world at large from 
data resulting from the World War is 
that many of the men rejected by the 
medical authorities as physically unfit 
were so as a result of improper nutrition 
in childhood. This gave rise to the 
Child Health Association which focused 
the attention of the medical and educa- 
tional world on health education in the 
schools. “We strike at one of the roots of 
physical unfitness when we begin the 
teaching of food selection to all children, 
regardless of whether they appear to be 
undernourished or not.” 

Granted, then, that nutrition education 
with its proper selection and preparation 
of foods, shall be a part of every school 
program, the next question is, “who 
among the teaching staff is best fitted 
to teach this subject?” The natural 
answer is, “The teachers who have spent 
the major part of their normal school 
and college life in food and _ nutrition 


” 


laboratories. And this usually means 
the home economics teachers. They are 
the logical ones to present this subject 
aot only in their own classrooms, but in 
every grade in the school. The physical 
education and biology departments have 
a distinct contribution to make and 
should work in close and harmonious co- 
operation with the teachers of foods and 
nutrition. 

In New York City, the importance of 
thorough and adequate training for 
teachers eligible to teach home eco- 
nomics has been fully realized by the 
Board of Education and the Board of 
Examiners. A full four years’ college 
training is required of all candidates for 
license. The eligibility requirements 
stress the necessity of thorough train- 
ing in nutrition, dietetics, food selection 
and preparation. 

It has been thought impracticable in 
many schools to commence the teaching 
of the preparation of foods in the lower 
grades. However, in many kindergartens, 
nutrition teaching and food preparation 
is finding a place. Even the making of 
butter has its educational value. Early 
training in home economics should be 
emphasized. It is no more difficult for 
a young child to grasp fundamental 
principles of food study and the rela- 
tion of nutrition ‘to good health, than it 
is those of arithmetic, reading, writing, 
and nature study. The youngest boy 
and girl scout can appreciate the value 
of food in its simplest form and prepara- 
tion. 

One way of teaching foods is through 
posters. This method should have the 
close supervision of a teacher trained in 
nutrition and here, again, the teacher of 
home economics is the logical person. 
Just as the teachers of physical train- 
ing, music, drawing, et cetera, are assigned 
to all grades so should the home eco- 


nomics teachers be assigned in carrying 
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out the nutrition program. In the hands 
of the teacher not versed in correct 
principles of food education, many 
posters bear false and misleading in- 
formation. Such mottos as “Fish Makes 
Brains,” “An Apple a Day Keeps the 
Doctor Away,” “Drink Milk and Grow 
Fat” have no place on the classroom 
walls. In connection with the last motto, 
the following incident occurred: A little 
girl refused to drink a glass of milk and 
when asked for her reason replied, “Milk 
makes you fat and I don’t want to be 
fat.” The barring oi all forms of potato, 
for instance, from the diet is becoming a 
fetish among growing girls whose idea 
of style and beauty is the “string bean 
figure.” The lack of understanding con- 
cerning the relation of milk and carbo- 
hydrates in the diet is one of the great- 
est sources of modern dietaric errors. 

If there is a home economics depart- 
ment in the school, actual food can be 
prepared by the pupils receiving nutri- 
tion instruction. Simple, nourishing 
breakfasts, lunches, and dinners can be 
set up on trays and carried to the lower 
grades. The home economics pupils 
themselves can assist the home eco- 
nomics teachers and explain the reasons 
for the selection and combination of 
these foods to form an adequate meal. 

In the New York City schools, many 
Home Making classes of the eighth year 
have undertaken the problem of  feed- 
ing undernourished pupils of the lower 
grades. Each girl temporarily adopts a 
small child and makes herself responsi- 
ble for improving this child’s health. All 
the children in these lower grades are 
examined and weighed by the school 
doctor, who determines which ones need 
this special care. This precaution is 
taken as only a limited number of chil- 
dren can be included in this phase of the 
home making program. The “little 
mother” takes the child to the home 
making room, sees that his hands and 
face are washed, and seats him at an at- 
tractively set table where a simple nour- 
ishing lunch is provided. The child is 
weighed each week to keep track of his 
gain, and if the rate is not satisfactory, 
an additional glass of milk and a graham 
cracker are given during the morning or 
afternoon recess. The little mother 
visits tne child’s home and tells the real 
mother what is being done in the school 
for the child’s health. Of necessity, this 
aid is of the simplest type. For instance, 
the sanitary care of milk in the home is 
stressed, the need of cereals, fresh vege- 
tables, and fruits in the daily diet is im- 
pressed. The harmful effect of tea and 
coffee as a part of the child’s meals is 
included in this instruction, and a copy 
of the accepted health rules given to the 
mother. When the child shows a gain 
of a pound or two, the mother’s interest 
is aroused and she is glad to visit the 


home making teacher to ask what she 
can do to further this improvement. 
After this first approach, it is easy for 
the home making teacher to discuss with 
the mother the harmful effects of eve- 
ning movies and the desirability of suf- 
ficient sleep, care of the teeth, and a 
health examination by the family physi- 
cian or in a health clinic. This type of 
cooperation is often the nucleus of a 
thriving mother’s club. 

Compositions written on the subject 
of nutrition, however simple, are excel- 
lent ways of impressing the principles 
involved. Another source of objective 
teaching is to be found in the school 
lunch or cafeteria if the school is fortun- 
ate enough to have this service. Vari- 
ous foods can be sent from the cafeteria 
and instruction given on the correct se- 
lection of a well balanced meal. The 
school lunch itself, can and should be 
part of the educational program and 
should, so far as possible, furnish chil- 
dren with those foods that are necessary 
for their growth and health. 

Unfortunately, many lunch rooms are 
operated by a concessionnaire who is 
interested primarily in the profits, and 
many foods are found on the counter 
which have no place in an educational 
nutrition program. Home economics 
teachers pathetically complain that it is 
one of the most discouraging features of 
their work that they teach right foods 
for the growing child only to have their 
teaching flouted when the child goes to 
the cafeteria and finds highly seasoned, 
concentrated, excessively rich, and arti- 
ficially colored foods on sale, including 
a vast array of candies. Again, even 
when a trained dietitian is hired by the 
school authorities to manage the cafe- 
teria, she is sometimes forced to lay 
aside her scientific knowledge and give 
the pupils what will sell and thus yield 
greater profits to the school fund. “I 
have to do it because the pupils won’t 
eat vegetables and salads. If I don't 
give them what they want, the profits 
go down and a dietitian who will cater 
to the pupils is hired in my place.” One 
has only to visit the neighborhood of a 
school in New York City, for instance, 
to illustrate the desperate necessity for 
impressing nutritional facts upon every 
grade in the school. The push cart 
menace is everywhere seen with _ its 
alarming array of these undesirable 
foods, uncovered candies, shaved _ ice 
over which is poured vivid green, orange, 
or red synthetic syrup. It is no wonder the 
sleepy, inattentive child fails to measure 
up to the mental tasks or the afternoon 
program. This is especially true in the 
junior and senior high schools where 
the organization of the school necessi- 
tates as full a program after the noon 
recess as before. 

(Continued on page 136) 
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A Cafeteria Project 


By 


Norma Hopkins 


Girls’ Vocational School 
Detroit 


HE west branch of the Girl's 
Vocational Schoo) is housed in 
one of the older schvol buildings 

of Detroit, and the room which serves 

as the cafeteria was originally a domestic 
science laboratory. This room is twenty- 
four feet by thirty-one feet and when we 

moved in, our equipment consisted of a 

wooden counter, gas small 

sink, an old ice box, a few large kettles, 
four long wooden tables, stools, and white 
enamel dishes for serving. We continued 
to use this equipment for the remainder 
of the year. 

The next year we were given new cook- 


stove, one 


ing utensils and serving dishes and a 
little later an iceless refrigerator, but we 
had the problem of decorating the room 
to make it more attractive and_ better 
suited to the type of service for which 
we wished to train the girls. So we be- 
gan painting. The long wooden tables 
were heavy and cumbersome, they occu- 
pied so much space that it was difficult 
for lines to pass around them; these tables 
taken out first of all and 
small kitchen tables replaced them. These 
we painted a lettuce green, using lacquer 
because it gives a hard surface and we 
have to use these for worktables as well 
as serving tables. Then the top of the 
counter and the ledge were painted white, 
as we thought we would like it better 
as a background food. Some 
old chairs were given us which offered 
another problem. They had high backs 
with knobs; making serving dangerous 
and not matching our tables. The engi- 
neer was interested in our project and 
helped us saw off the knobs. We got 
some attractive figured material and made 
chair backs. This did a great deal to im- 
prove the appearance of the room. 

As the cafeteria is in the basement and 
often quite dark, although in the south 
west corner, we put orange check tissue 
gingham sash curtains at the windows 
to make the room seem lighter and more 
cheerful. The window sills are quite 
deep so we set ferns on them in pots 
painted orange. Some wall brackets were 
purchased which hold orange pots with 
ivy in them. A little unfinished hanging 
book rack was painted green and used 
for reference books. Our serving table 1s 
an old umbrella rack turned upside down 
—legs sawed off and painted. For our 
tables we used undivided serving cloths 
of sanitos pinked around the edges. This 
have different colors on the 
different tables. 
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were 


for our 


year we 


These improvements were not all made 
at once but have all been carried out by 
the girls in the We 
have not changed our color scheme, but 
the furniture is given a 
paint every year. The 
whole-heartedly into the project. 
room we prepare and serve all the food 
used for between two hundred and three 
hundred girls and about forty teachers, 
some teachers from an adjoining school 
coming in for lunch. We have three lunch 
The girls are served cafeteria 


cafeteria classes. 


fresh coat of 
entered 
In this 


girls 


periods. 
style and carry their trays into an adjoin- 
ing room. The teachers are served at the 
small tables in the cafeteria, giving them 
tea room service as far as space and 
equipment will permit. 

For the preparation of the lunch the 
girls are divided into four groups. The 
groups alternate, each girl serving two 
weeks at a given task. The groups are 
pastry and dessert cooks, cooks, 
sandwich cooks, and those preparing the 


main hot dish. During the serving period 


salad 


Hot Lunches in 


Rural schools in North Dakota follow 
this outline which was planned by the 
State Health Department and the Exten- 
sion Division of the Agricultural College. 
It is issued by the Department of Public 
Instruction at Bismarck under the title 
Hot Lunches Made Easy. 


NEEDS : 

In a county employing a school nurse 
a study of the physical standing of chil- 
dren was made from the records on the 
school health cards. The study showed 
that a larger percentage of farm chil- 
dren weigh less for their age and height 
than those living in towns. This condi- 
tion may be due to an unbalanced diet, 
for many country children go to school 
with a hurried breakfast, eat a lunch at 
recess, cold lunch at noon, lunch again 


when they reach home, and are not 


The cafeteria 


in action 


the sandwich cooks are the waitresses; the 


salad cooks serve the salads and_ the 


dessert, and the girls preparing the hot 
dishes serve them. The dessert cooks act 


as bus girls, keeping the counter re 
plenished, etcetera 
We employ 


major part of the dish washing and the 


two helpers, one for the 
other to help with the heavy work con 


nected with the preparation of the mair 
hot dishes. 


The 


girls, and as they 


about cighteen 
they 


charge of 


class averages 


progress assume 


more responsibility, taking 


groups and acting as head waitress and 
assistant managers. 
Before a girl receives a certificate she 
is required to have from four to eight 
weeks trade training in an approved com 
mercial cafeteria. We are very proud ol 
the record our girls have made while out 
Quite a few have been 
kept 


on this training. 


retained and some of them have 
these jobs for two and three years, in fact 


still hold them. 


Rural Schools 


One hot 
children to 


hungry for supper dish for 
noon lunch encourage 


eat at a regular time and more slowly. 


will 


SUGGESTIONS: 


1. Pint jar 


lunch: soup, macaroni, 


creamed vegetables, vegetables i 
gravy, etc., brought from home in a 
jar and heated at school 


Baked 


baga, or squash served with butter 


potato, carrot, turnip, ruta 


and salt. Try a baked or steamed 
apple with brown sugar. 


Hot milk 


vanilla and a pinch of salt, also with 


whole with a drop of 


cocoa or chocolate. 
whole wheat, 


butter 


Soiled oatmeal, rice, 


or cereal served with and 


brown sugar. 


(Continued on page 142) 





Trenton 's School Cafeterias 


N these days of modern methods of 
education, large cities find it is neces- 
sary to provide the pupils with a place 

where they can secure nutritious food at 


a reasonable cost with a saving of time to 
the pupil and to the school. The hours 
for school work cannot allow time for 
pupils to return home during the noon 
period even with modern transportation 
facilities. To meet this condition, cafeteria 
service equal to the best in any city of its 
size has been provided by the Trenton 
Board of Education for various schools. 

Six years ago, the Board of Education 
appointed a Supervisor of Cafeterias to 
take over the then existing lunch rooms 
and cafeterias being operated by the prin- 
cipals of the schools in which they were 
located. The object was to put the cafe- 
terias on a uniform and self-supporting 
basis; the Board to furnish the initial 
equipment, after which the cafeterias were 
to be taken care of all repairs, replace- 
ments, gas for cooking, all stationery and 
supplies necessary for the keeping of rec- 
ords, all wages for employees including 
the supervisor, all other items of expense 
pertaining to the operation of the cafe- 
terias without one cent of cost to the tax- 
payers; and at the same time to be op- 
erated without a profit. This, I am happy 
to say, has been successfully accomplished, 
leaving a small cash reserve on hand at 
the present time to care for emergencies 
and replacements. 


At the present time, the Trenton School 
Cafeterias have in their employ forty- 
two persons. Each cafeteria has a man- 
ager in charge, a cashier-bookkeeper, a 
cook, and as many assistants as are neces- 
sary for the proper preparation of the 
food served, depending upon the size of 
the school and the number of pupils using 
this service. 

All employees are covered by liability 
insurance, the cashiers and supervisor be- 
ing bonded to insure the safe handling 
of all moneys they are responsible for. 
This is also paid out of cafeteria receipts. 

All supplies are purchased by contract 
after competitive bidding in order to give 
all local merchants an equal opportunity, 
with the exception of perishable products 
like fresh meats and fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, which are obtained as needed by 
the supervisor. A high standard of qual- 
ity is set as the basis for the selection 
of all foods. 

Menus are carefully planned by the su- 
pervisor one week in advance and changed 
weckly. They are checked for balanced 
meals by the Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics before they are given to the dif- 
ferent managers to follow. Under general 
directions of the Superintendent of 
Schools, the Supervisor of Cafeterias is 
responsible for the maintenance and op- 
eration of school lunchrooms. Daily vis- 
its are made to the different schools by 
the supervisor who keeps close check on 








By 
Fred J}. Wert 


Supervisor of Cafeterias 


preparation of food, size of portions, the 
service, and the cleanliness of kitchens and 
equipment. Invoices are checked by the 
supervisor monthly and then compiled and 
presented to the secretary of the board, 
who is custodian of all funds, for final 
audit and payment after the approval of 
the board. 

The Supervisor of Cafeterias also pre- 
sents a monthly financial report of re- 
ceipts, expenditures and balances to the 
superintendent. 

For twenty or twenty-five cents, a stu- 
dent can get all he can eat in good whole- 
some food. A bowl of soup, a bottle of 
milk, a salad, or a dessert make an ex- 
cellent supplement for students who bring 
part of their lunch. Hot dogs and sodas 
are prohibited in the school cafeterias. 
The attached copy of one week’s menu 
taken at random from the files will show 
the variety of food served. 

All sandwiches and other similar items 
are placed in a sanitary envelope, sani- 
tation being a big factor in the preparation 
of foods. 

During the holidays, a turkey platter is 
sold consisting of a good sized serving of 
turkey, mashed potatoes or sweet pota- 

(Continued on page 136) 







































































































































. , 
Weik Commbnting Trenton Public Schools Caterers Both sides of one week’s menu sheet are shown here. 
TRENTON, N. 5 
Mond F@be 17, 1930 DAILY MENU dr. #2 
Fam C1 3.30_1M 
MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY ok || a. <a Var nee ie 
Value | Value f | Value No. Food: No. Left COMMENTS ON MENU 
Foods fey | bet Food choy | ete Foods | gies Liat | sated Served | Overs : Served | Overs 
ata Hen Ham Monday 
— } Prete | £ Cheese Cheese 
Whole Wheat | Whole Wheat | sete muons Whole Wheat 
& Jan Reisine — 
Sardine | Peanut Butter ce 
—— Sect ris | 
f | wed Corn 
£ Meat Cake Lamb stew Roast pork 4 te reni, che a 
& Potatoes au gratin Cauliflower Sauer Kraut a rege nye e Ps 
=~ Asparagus tips Sweet potato Mashed Potatoes zi, 4 4 e 
= Buttered Beets croquettes String Beans = Ppsase Tuesday 
Begelloped | 
omatoos —— 
| i 
Tomato Vegetable | Tomate WWegeteble Clam Chowder 
< Vegetable Cream of | Split Pea | } % Bean Tomato 
Potato | | 3 | 
| | l 
Benene Tomato Pepper Rings Btuffed Celery Lettuce Hearts 
Grated Carrot Beet Asparagus Btring Bean Cabbage&pines pple Wednesday 
% Pepper Hash Deviled Ege Peach @ Cole Slew Cottage oh 
3 Waldorf Pear Veg. Maceddne J Apricot on lettuce 
Potato . Potato Potato | | [Potato Pineapple 
Tune Salmon une | | elmon Potato os... 
ef ChOee Pudding Apple sauce Prune whip oma Peach short cake Rice Pudding 
Assorted Jello oa Diced gelatine ‘tewed Prunes Apple Sauce 
Grapefruit Pineapple Delight 2 \prapefruit Gel & Fruit 
Cherries Peare i \pineapple Peaches 
Iee Crean Apricots Ice Crean ! | a} ce Crean Iee Crean 
Dixzies Are, cree= Diziees } izies Dixies Thursday 
Milk Milk Milk | | » Milk Milk 
& Cocoa Cocoa Coooe | ¥ Cocos Cocoa 
= Buttermilk Buttermilk Buttermilk | | = puttermilk Buttermilk 
& Tee and Coffee Tea and Coffee Tea pnd Coffee | & Tea and Coffee Pea and Coffee 
for teachere for teachers | for teachers | for teachers for teachers 
_ Apples Apples | Apples | « Apples Apples 
2 Oranges Oranges | range | 2 | ranges Oranges 
| Saneace Banenee re | > Banenes Baneneas Friday 
zi¢ candies A oandics | 4 es 7} candies 4 candies 
58 erackere 3 orackere 3 crackers | | Cls crackers 3 crackers 
j i 
| 
; | | al ! 
| Pretsele § 1 | eat a t" S\poid platter |Greaned Bgge on 
| { { 15% toast 
| } 5 
| =e | | | | Menu Approved 
| | | | 
] Tots! Value Left Overs | | | || Total Value Left Overs | Supv. of Home Economics 
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HE wise use of leisure time is a 
major mental, moral, 
physical, and social adjustments of the 


issue in the 


individual, and education today must meet 
and solve this problem for the coming 
generation. Any health program will in- 
crease its effectiveness if the natural de- 
sires of children for group activity and 
play are directed with care and _ intelli- 
gence. 

The real incentive 
labor and exercise, that of grim necessity, 
has in most cases disappeared from the 
modern scene; it is no longer necessary 


for hard physical 


for us to lead the strenuous physical lives 
that our ancestors did. But while this 
machine age has lifted physical 
burdens, it has laid upon us new ones in 
directing leisure activities so that both 
the individual and society may benefit. 

A well rounded recreational program 
for growing boys and girls will not only 
furnish wholesome activity for leisure 
time, but will develop a continuance of 
interest in the daily routine of good food, 
plentiful rest, outdoor play, and personal 


many 


cleanliness. 
Every child has a natural desire to play 
with companions of his own age, to win 


through physical ability. In many crowded * 


city sections the children seem to lack 
this natural desire for wholesome recrea- 
tion unless habit formation can be in- 
stilled through a routine of well organ- 
ized recreational programs in the schools 
and other social centers. 

activities in the 
school should aim to achieve the greatest 
number. In our 


Physical education 
good for the greatest 
school through the unfailing efforts of 
the principal, ably assisted by a man and 
competitive athletics 
reduced to a 


woman supervisor, 
with other schools are 
minimum, and all pupils who are physical- 
ly able participate in the group and self- 
testing activities offered. The — girls’ 
physical education director told me _ re- 
cently that in a volley ball game between 
two classes, the students play much more 
enthusiastically and naturally without an 
audience. In every possible way the chil- 
dren are encouraged to play for the sheer 
joy of the game and thus obtain the full 
benefits by developing their physical 
capabilities as well as a spirit of coopera- 
tion, initiative, courage and _ self-control. 

The physical education program seeks 
to furnish activity for all those who do 
not suffer from serious bodily handicaps. 
Periodic medical examinations aid in sift- 
ing out those unable to participate in 
strenuous games and a suitable activity 
is substituted. The weights taken monthly 
in the gymnasium are an assistance to the 
teacher there, as an index to the pupils 
growth and health. Often the family 
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By 
Margaret Stolzenbach 


Canton, Ohio 





Note: This article is the fourth 
of a series describing the adaptation 
of health lessons to junior high 
school classes. The lesson outlines 
were prepared originally by the 
National Dairy Council under the 
direction of Lydia J. Roberts, Pro- 
fessor and Chairman, Department of 
Home Economics, University of 
Chicago, and were later adapted by 
the writer for use in her own classes. 











doctor can give suggestions for suitable 
recreation; one boy with tuberculosis 
symptoms in our school has increased his 
weight by ten pounds since his doctor 
ordered him to go to bed at 8 P. M. and 
to play two full hours every day. 

The supervised play program and _ all 
athletics are designed to direct and de- 
velop wholesome habits of exercise and 
play which may carry over in later life. 
Through discussion with several physical 
education directors, I may conclude that 
the present trend seems to be to offer 
activity as possible that will 
later life. 
strenuous and most of them must be per- 


as much 
carry over in Athletics are 
formed in large groups; individual ac- 
hiking, 


should be stressed, as they are used more 


tivities as golf, and swimming 
in later life. 

The special value of outdoor play can- 
not be stressed too much and studies of 
plant life will 
effects of sunshine and 


indicate the beneficial 
fresh air. The 
use of cod-liver oil by those who live in 
crowded areas should be explained, and 
the pupils needing it should be directed 
in its use. 

The classroom teaching of the muscular 
and skeletal systems is more effective if it 
is founded on the students own observa- 
tions and experiences. A discussion of 
living conditions a hundred years ago will 
reveal the necessity of planned muscular 
activity. The study ot Theodore Roose- 
velt’s life, for example, will illustrate how 
a love of outdoors and athletics can lead 
to a vigorous, enjoyable and successful 
life. Intimate study of the routine of 
Helen Wills, Charles Lindbergh or simi- 
lar public figures will establish the connec- 
tion between a healthy routine and an 
attractive personality functioning in a 
successful life. The 
study and discuss their own routines and 


pupils may then 


suggest necessary adjustments 

There is no part of a child’s life that 
is so spontaneous as his interest in games 
understanding 


and sports; a complete 


of his interest and participation in these 


Exercise and Play 


( 


activities will lead a teacher closer to 
the child’s real needs. The vision of every 
teacher will be enhanced if he will study 
the problems so well summarized in the 
following quotation: 

“Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 

What would you learn of me?” 

The reply came: 

“How shall we care for our bodies? 

How shall we rear our children? 

How shall we work together? 

How shall we live with our fellowmen? 

How shall we play? 


For what ends shall we live?” 

And the teacher pondered these words, 
and sorrow was in his heart, for his own 
learning touched not on these things.’ 

Unit for Exercise and Play 
I. Purpose 

A. To teach the contribution of exercise 
and play to enjoyable and efficient 
living. 

B. To develop an appreciation and love 
of outdoor life. 

C. ‘To 
physical limitations that may change 


establish an understanding of 


the kind and amount of exercise. 
II. Susyect MATTER 


A. Modern living tends to restrict physical 


activity, and thoughtful people will 
plan a certain time each day for such 
activity. 

B. Exercise and play in the fresh air and 
sunshine have a value, 

C. Athletics 


necessary for correct balance and tone 


special 

furnish big muscle activity 
of the whole body. 

D. Leisure time spent in outdoor sports 
offers wholesome recreation for people 
of all ages. 

III. TEACHING SUGGESTIONS 

A. Compare the activity of your last 

twenty-four hours with that of your 

ancestors, ° 

1. Discuss the various activities that 
made up their day as 
a. Cultivation of crops 
b. Building of shelter 
c. Search for additional food 
d. Preparation of food and clothing 


e. Travels to neighboring towns 
farms 
f. Recreation 
2. Study your own twenty-four hour 


record, looking for the following 

items, 

a. Distances travelled and transpor- 

tation used. 

b. Time spent in school 

c. Use of leisure time 

d. Source of food, clothing and 
shelter. 

3. Enumerate reasons why every mod 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Home Economics Exchange 


A Class in Meal Preparing 
For Needy Students 


30sse High School of Evansville, In- 
diana, has been having an interesting class 
in meal preparing. Due to the general 
about fifty boys and girls their noon 
meal. It was too expensive for the school 
to finance through the school cafeteria so 
we decided to organize the needy girls 
in a class called “meal preparing” and 
have them prepare a nourishing lunch 
from the cheaper foods each day. 

We asked for food donations and the 
community responded generously. We 
found ourselves the possessors of canned 
goods and various staples so that we had 
to buy only dairy products, fresh fruit, 
vegetables and meat. 

The class met during the two regular 
lunch periods for 80 minutes. There were 
thirty girls divided into groups of five. 
They prepared for eight. We borrowed 
trays, china and silver from the school 
cafeteria and arranged each lunch on a 
tray. The girls ate their lunch in the 
domestic science kitchen and the boys 
took their trays to another room. 

We have been using the system for 
about twenty weeks and find it a very 
satisfactory as well as an interesting ex- 
periment. Nearly all of the students have 
gained one pound a week. They look for- 
ward to their weighing day too. While 
most of the time is spent in cooking, it is 
always possible to get in some theory. 

Every day the preparation of one new 
dish is taught. The following gives a 
sample of the menus for a week. 
Monday 

Chili 

Banana Salad 

Whole Wheat Bread 

Milk 


Tuesday 
Scrambled Eggs on Toast 
3uttered Potatoes with Parsley 
Milk 


Applesauce 


Wednesday 
Spanish Spaghetti 
Waldorf Salad 
Jam Sandwich 


Milk 


Thursday 
Cream of Pea Soup 
Cheese Sandwich 
Chocolate Pudding 
Milk 


Friday 
Creamed Salmon and Peas 
Cole Slaw 
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Brown Betty 
Cocoa 
We are pleased with the results and 
have been so successful that our plan is 
being adopted by other schools. 
Helen Vickery, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


How To Get Girls Interested 
In Home Projects 


In order to get Home Economics girls 
interested in Home Projects, we must get 
them interested in helping with home du- 
ties. How is this to be done? 

The most successful way I have dis- 
covered is to idealize a home. I found 
the following outline helped me in ac- 
complishing this aim. 

1. Start class with something unique. 
Put poems on bulletin board and read 
to class. Study home life of Amer- 
ica. 

. Have girls set up ideals for them- 
selves. What should girls be able to 
do? 

Have each girl check herself as to 
duties in the home. 

. Study each girl from home duties 
checked, class observations, and out- 
side observation. 

5. Discuss the relationship of different 
members of the family. 

. Stress the importance of home 
projects and the feeling of need tor 
taking over new responsibilities. Have 
some good home project reports on 
hand for the girls to read. 

. Set up a standard for a home project. 
Select first projects as one that can 
be measured in concrete form. 

. Acquaint the girls with the seven es- 
sentials of a home project. 

Explain definitely to them the differ- 
ence between home practice and home 
project work. 

. Encourage girls to do home practice 
work first. 

. Try to convince them of the impor- 
tance of using their time wisely. 
Encourage girls to consult their 
mothers in selecting their projects. 
Stress importance of mother, girl, and 
teacher working together. 

. Tell girls that projects are not to be 
given a definite grade, but are to be 
scored. Acquaint them with the scor- 
ing. 

. Inform girls as to mechanics of writ- 
ing up projects. Encourage them to 
make good reports of projects by 
giving extra credit for high scoring 
ones. 


By Birmah Harden, 
Rienzi, Mississippi. 


Homemade V.S. Ready Made 
Clothing 


One day this fall the girls of our tenth 
grade clothing class became engaged in 
a rather spirited argument concerning 
whether it is better to make garments at 
home or to buy them ready made. After 
the discussion had continued for several 
minutes it was suggested that we have a 
debate on the subject. Work in this fitted 
in nicely with the unit we were having 
then, a wool dress unit. 

After sides had been chosen, the girls 
settled down to finding authority for the 
points which they believed true. Several 
class periods were spent in preparation. 
The Home Economics books were raided 
by both teams and mothers in the com- 
munity found themselves being asked 
for opinions pro and con on the subject. 
One side started going to various stores 
to get actual prices, whereupon the op- 
ponents did likewise, believing that more 
material could be obtained for their stand 
than for the other. The day of the de- 
bate found the girls interested and eager 
to present their points for the benefit of 
the other girls in the class, the visitors 
(an invitation had been extended to all 
of the girls in the study room that period), 
and the superintendent, who was judging 
the debate. 

The decision is immaterial. The im- 
portance of the debate lies in the fact that 
the girls took an active and effective in- 
terest in the subject, worked out argu- 
ments for both sides, and were able to 
view the question critically and in an un- 
biased way. They could see advantages 
to both angles; why it is better to buy 
some garments than others, how circum- 
stances may vary the decision, and what 
factors to consider in either case. Most 
valuable of all, the girls gained some in 
learning to think for themselves and to 
draw their own conclusions, which was 
much better than the teacher’s pointing 
out observations of others along this line. 


Christine Newark, 
Kellogg Agricultural School. 


Art Appreciation Corner 


Have each girl in the class contribute, 
or loan, some article for a week for your 
“appreciation corner.” By having the 
girls take turns no one finds it a burden, 
because her turn comes only once a 
semester. A screen and table or case will 
serve as a background. Book-ends, flowers, 
pottery, brass, wall hangings, colored 
leaves, pictures, and ivory are suggested 


Leila Maxwell. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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Milk Enriched with Vitamin D 


By 
James A. Tobey 


URE milk has long been recognized 

as our most important food. Contain- 

ing practically all of the elements 
needed to nourish the body, it falls short 
of perfection as a human nutriment only 
because of its somewhat low content of 
iron, its slight deficiency in one or two of 
the six known vitamins, and its bulk in 
proportion to its content of solids. 

Science is gradually overcoming these 
minor defects in milk. Recent investiga- 
tions have shown that the vitamins may 
be easily increased in market milk by 
natural methods based on scientific prin- 
ciples. The powdered milks, from which 
virtually all of the normal water is re- 
moved without detriment to the vitamins, 
have overcome the disadvantages of the 
bulk of fluid milk. This universal 
is, therefore, actually approaching dietary 
perfection, although it must still be called 
the “most nearly perfect” and not the 
perfect food. 

One of the most significant advances 
in the improvement of the already unsur- 
passed nutritional qualities of milk has 
been its enrichment in vitamin D. Milk 
has always contained some of this anti- 
rachitic substance, especially when pro- 
duced in the summer, but the quantity of- 
this vitamin has never been sufficient to 
guarantee the regular prevention and cure 
of rickets in young infants. 

As a consequence of this lack of vita- 
min D in their principal food, all babies 
have been given routinely various anti- 
rachitic substances such as cod liver oil, 
egg yolk, and irradiated ergosterol or 
viosterol, or they have been exposed to the 
actinic rays of the sun or their artificial 
equivalents. These necessary procedures 
have been troublesome and expensive to 
Parents, particularly in view of the fact 
that it estimated that fully fifty per cent 
of all white babies in the north temper- 
ate zone, and a much larger proportion 
of colored, are afflicted with rickets and 
must receive treatment. 

A new method for coping with this 
widespread disease was evolved in 1924 
when Professor Harry Steenbock of Wis- 
consin and Dr. Alfred F. Hess of New 
York announced simultaneously 
that certain foods when irradiated with 


food 


almost 


ultraviolet light became endowed with an- 
tirachitic powers. Milk powder and dried 
yeast were found to be among the most 
Practical foods for this purpose. 

These brilliant studies stimulated many 
In 1930 Professor Steen- 
bock reported that cows fed on irradiated 
yeast produced milk abundantly supplied 
With vitamin D, and 
showed that irradiated gave 
Similar results. All that remained was to 
Put this knowledge to practical application 
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new researches. 


other observers 


ergosterol 


and this was done at the famous Walker- 
Gordon farm at Plainsboro, New Jersey. 

Beginning in April, 1930, experiments 
were conducted by Dr. B. H. Thomas 
with a Walker-Gordon herd of Holstein- 
Friesian cows, wherein it was shown that 
scientific feeding of the cattle with ir- 
radiated yeast would yield a milk at least 
16 times as potent in vitamin D as aver- 
age market milk. Such a “biologically 
activated” milk was placed on the market 
in June and has been available in certain 
cities since that time. 

Before offering this new milk as an an- 
tirachitic it was first carefully tested by 
experiments on laboratory animals. These 
tests, carried out by Dr, F. L. MacLeod 
at Columbia University, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Henry C. Sherman, 
demonstrated that the milk would prevent 
and cure rickets in these animals. 

Having proved its value by laboratory 
test, the new milk was then submitted to 
a more rigorous clinical investigation. In 
New York City Dr. Alfred F. Hess, fed 
more than 100 babies, many with visible 
signs of rickets, on this milk during the 
fall and winter of 1930-1931. A similar 
test with similar results was conducted in 
3oston by Dr. E. T. Wyman at the Infant 
and Children’s Hospital. 

“The results exceeded our expectations,” 
Dr. Hess reported at the annual meeting 
of the American Medical Association in 
Philadelphia last June, ‘the best preven- 
tion was obtained with milk from cows 
which received the greater supplement of 
irradiated feed (yeast in this case). This 
milk not only prevented rickets but was 
able to effect a cure in cases in which a 
test of this kind was undertaken. In ad- 
dition the infants thrived well and gained 
normally in weight. It may be added that 
the health and nutrition of the cows also 
was excellent.” 

The outstanding advantage of a vita- 
min D rich milk is the fact that it per- 
mits of the control of rickets on a com- 
munity scale. Since each quart of this 
milk contains as much vitamin D as is 
present in three teaspoonfuls of a stand- 
ard cod liver oil, the infant who con- 
sumes it is automatically protected against 
the disease. At the same time he is re- 
ceiving’ the calcium and phosphorus which 
are essential to proper bone development, 
and also an abundance of the essential 
vitamins A and G. 

Although certified milk enriched with 
vitamin D is not yet generally available, 
there are now on the market several pow- 
dered milks which possess the same prop- 
Thus, the milk powder known as 
irradiated 


erties. 
Dryco is manufactured 
milk and when used in the customary di- 
cure rickets in 


from 


lutions will prevent and 


Director of Health Service, The Borden 
Company, New York 


young infants. This product is a partially 
defatted milk dried by the roller process. 

Milk is the most effective and the best 
carrier of vitamin D, which operates to 
increase the solubility of the minerals cal- 
cium and phosphorus in the blood, with 
consequent proper deposition at the bone 
sites needing calcification. Scientific in- 
vestigations have proved that the calcium 
or lime salts of milk are utilized to bet- 
ter advantage in the body than are the 
same minerals when they occur in vege- 
tables or other foodstuffs. 

The accepted dietary rule of 
quart of milk form for every 
growing child is based on the calcium re- 
quirements of the developing human body. 
Vitamin D is necessary to the successful 
use of the mineral, which will be lost 
through kidney excretion if it is not 
properly utilized in the body. Any food 
which offers a practical combination of 
vitamin D and calcium is an especially 
new antirachitic 


a daily 


in some 


valuable food, and the 
milk is obviously in this category. 

For more than 300 years science 
been seeking a practical specific against 
rickets. Much progress has been made, 
but not until the development of the vari- 
ous useful forms of antirachitic milk, has 
such a specific been at hand. With the 
general adoption of this new method for 
dealing with this widespread scourge, 
rickets should become as rare in American 
life as the once dreaded scurvy. 


has 


Help Us Help You 


We want to make this magazine a real 
To do so, we have to ask 
your help. Won’t you write and tell us 
what type of material you like best and 
whether we are supplying enough of it 

Are interested in teaching 
ideas for 
the clothing and textiles field; is it health 


help to you. 


you most 


foods classes, or new ideas in 


education or family relationships, nutri 


work or school lunch material that 
is most useful to you? 

On the other hand, won’t you help us 
by telling us kinds of equipment 
you find most useful in your home eco- 


in clothing and in 


tion 


what 


nomics department 
cooking classes: what kinds of foods have 
you found most popular? 

Help us help you by sending us your 
suggestions, so that we may 


ideas and 


give you better service 
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Notes of Interest 


May Day—National Child Health Day, 
1932, has adopted as its slogan, “Support 
your community child health program’—- 
a slogan that will appeal to all home 
economics teachers and students. Among 
the fundamentals that are stressed are 
those of the nutrition of children, the 
importance of an adequate and safe milk 
supply, and the protection of motherhood. 
This year more than any other in recent 
years, there is need for whole hearted 
community effort in behalf of the chil- 
dren. “We must be sure that every day 
in 1932 brings to every child at least the 
three bare essentials of milk, bread and 
some fruit or vegetable. We must be 
sure that every mother knows how to 
concentrate first on these essentials in the 
diet of her children and after that to 
supplement her menus in accordance with 
her means. The records of medicine and 
the sciences, including X-ray pictures, 
show beyond a doubt that if children lack 
essential body-building elements this year, 
these cannot be made up to them next 
year. This lack leaves a permanent mark 
even in the Let May Day Na- 
tional Child Health Day focus atieution 
on these facts, and then let all work to 
a realization of them throughout the year. 
Home teachers, with their 
knowledge of food values and nutrition, 
have an opportunity here that many might 
well envy. Let them make the most of it. 


bones.” 


economics 


Teachers in New Jersey are required 
to teach accident prevention in every 


The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation prepares handbooks on accident 
prevention setting forth lessons adapted 
to the understanding of the various 
classes and grades in the public schools. 
High School girls are required to study 
cne year of hygiene including first aid 
and home nursing. 


schoolroom. 


The Indiana State Home Economics 
News Letter reports a very interesting 
and worth while piece of work by the 
Vocational Home Economics classes at 
Fowler, Indiaha. The objective was to 
exterminate such pests as rats, moles, 
mice and sparrows. 

Two captains were elected, each hav- 
ing an assistant. The losing side was 
to give a party for the winning side. 

The community was very interested 
in this project and several stores set 
traps to help the girls raise their score. 

Three points were given for each mole, 
rat, and sparrow, and one point for 
each mouse. The high point score was 
400 points. 

The number of rats caught were 87, 
moles 7, sparrows 400, and mice 886. 
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Meetings of Interest 


Regional conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, July 25-30, 1932. The 
conference will relate to all countries 
in the Pacific and will deal with such 
subjects as the Dual Language Prob- 
lem, Health Education and Adult Edu- 
cation, Vocational Education, Modern 
Educational Problems in the Oriental 
Setting. For information concerning the 
program, address the president, Dr. Paul 
Monroe, 525 West 120 Street, New York 
City. 


American Home Economics Associa- 
tion June 20 to 25, Atlanta, Georgia, 
with Atlanta Biltmore Hotel as_ head- 
quarters. 

National Education Association, At- 
lantic City, June 26—July 1, 1932. 

The home economics classes of the 
Dalton High School, Dalton, Georgia, 
report a splendid program of community 
cooperation. During the entire school 
year of 1930-31, the home economics 
students helped themselves and other 
people to save. In November (1930) 
when the City Empty Stocking Fund 
called for warm clothing the girls in 
our clothing classes gave their time 
freely. Discarded woolen. garments 
were ripped, cleaned, and pressed. Some 
most attractive little suits were cut down 
from men’s suits and ladies’ ensembles— 
in fact, the children became so intrigued 
over the outcome that they went home 
and made similar suits for small brothers 
and sisters. In addition to cooperating 
with the City Charities, fifty students 
took advantage of the Red Cross Seed 
offer. The girls planted gardens and 
tended them through the dry summer 
canning the excess products, 
pickles, jelly, canned 
mixture, dried and canned fruits; also 
canned vegetables grew to proportions 
large enough to keep the proverbial wolf 
from the door this winter. 


months, 


conserves, soup 


Three years ago the members of the 
Philadelphia Home Economics Associa- 
tion set for themselves a goal. They de- 
cided to raise $5,000.00 to be used as a 
scholarship fund for worthy students of 
home economics. 

The fund has gone over the top, and 
$5,000.00 carefully invested gives assur- 
ance that one student in home economics 
in one of Philadelphia’s institutions of 
higher education will at all times have 
her tuition paid. 

Five thousand dollars was not easily 


gathered together during these depression 
years. Members gave, friends contributed, 
and groups earned, and the fund grew, 
Certain committees gave card parties, 
others sold candy, many practiced self- 
denial, but all felt that scholarships in 
home economics were not only greatly 
needed but worthy of all their efforts. 

The fund is known as the Alice A. 
Johnson scholarship in honor of Miss 
Johnson, Supervisor of Home Economics, 
who kejt the organization going in the 
years of its uncertain existence. 

The first student thus endowed is now 
in her junior year at Drexel Institute, and 
the Association, out of the Association’s 
dues, paid for two years the tuition of a 
second school graduate. 

So well have the funds been managed 
that, in addition to paying student tuitions 
and bringing speakers of renown to its 
meetings, there has been money for con- 
tributions to welfare 

The Home Association 
members are teachers in the public 
schools and nearby schools, and in Drexel 
Institute and Temple University; dieti- 
tians in hospitals, in school cateterias, and 
women in 


various agencies. 


Economics 


other institutions; business 
offices promoting the sales of household 
materials; editors and 


departments; and 


and 
women’s 


appliances 
writers for 
actual home makers. 





States 
each 


Milk dealers in the United 
spend $15,000,000 
year for milk and cream bottles, accord- 
ing to figures released by the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry of the Department of 
Commerce. You may imagine that this 
sum buys a number of bottles, and you 
are right—for three and four 
hundred million bottles are required to 


approximately 


between 


supply those new ones needed each year, 
and to replace lost and broken ones. 
Carelessness in handling the bottles 
in the home is responsible for a large 
stated by the 
conducted 


part of the loss, it is 
Federal 


the research. 


workers who have 
In a survey of the records kept by 76 
milk dealers in cities of the 
country, the Bureau of Dairy Industry 
found that the life of a milk bottle 
varied from 6 to 91 trips; the average 
was 37.32 trips, while the most common 
figures given ranged between 20 and 30 
trips. About one-third of this loss 1s 
due to breakage in the bottling plants, 
much of which is unavoidable. About 
two-thirds ot the loss, however, is due 
to the fact that the bottles never get 
back to the dealer who delivered them, 
and the consumer, usually unintention- 
ally, is largely responsible for his loss. 


various 
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THE SCALES SHOWED THEM 


Weigh better 


4 

eis 
Ir’s No stn to be lazy—if you’re not too 
lazy. Getting as much out of life as you 
can shows a keen sense for bargains. 

Getting as much for as little as you can 

is the wise way to buy towels too. Not 
long ago professional shoppers, deciding to 


test towel values, visited leading dry goods 
stores in principal cities, and bought towels 


in pairs—one Cannon towel, and one towel 


of another brand offered at the same price. 

Then the towels were weighed, one 
against the other, on scales tested to the 
fraction of an ounce. The Cannon towels 
weighed an average of 7% more! Or, in 
other words, the Cannon towels offered a 
dollar’s worth of towel for ninety-three 
cents! That’s why more Cannon towels 
are sold than all other makes combined. 
They offer more for the money, in any 
type, style, size, grade! 


Do you get full value from the baths you take? We've 
discovered that few people do. So many things can be 
done with a bath! You can almost change your disposi- 
tion by spending just a few minutes a day in the right bath. 

“to Kinds of Baths” will reveal to you the many 
secrets of proper bathing. If you'd like this interesting 
booklet on bathing, simply write and ask for it... . 
Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York City. 


Cannon towels are manufactured in accordance with 
Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 119-31 U. S. 
Department of Commerce Bureau of Standards. 
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BAVARIAN 
PUDDING 


easy to make and 
successful EVERY TIME 





IF you want a project that is dif- 
ferent but not too complicated, try 
this fool-proof recipe for Bavarian 
Pudding. And when you taste the 
delicious flavor, remember that the 
only flavoring used in this pudding 
is Burnett’s pure vanilla. 


Bavarian Pudding St. George 

1% cups milk \ cup cream 

1 tbsp. gelatine 1 tep. Burnett's Vanilla 
1 cup powdered sugar 2 egg whites 

Dissolve gelatine with a little of the 
milk. Scald the rest of the milk with 
half the sugar. Remove from fire, add 
gelatine and stir until dissolved. 
Cool. Add whipped cream and va- 
nilla. Fold in the beaten egg whites 
with the rest of the sugar. Pour into 
mold and chill in refrigerator until 
set. Unmold, garnish with berries, 
and serve with vanilla or fruit sauce. 
Makes 6 servings. Increase quantity 
as desired. 


You'll find many worth-while re- 
cipes in “Doubly Delicious Des- 
serts.” And if you will write us on 
your school letterhead, a copy of this 
book will be sent you free of charge. 


JOSEPH BURNETT 
COMPANY 


437 D Srreet, Boston 
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| How to Know Textiles, by Cassie P. 
Small. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1932. $1.64. 

“How to Know Textiles” is an old 
friend to many, if not most of you, and 
you will welcome this new edition, en- 
larged, like most textile books today, to 
admit a chapter on rayon, an excellent 
chapter which covers the subject com- 
pletely. 

This book is notable for the excellence 
of the sections on weaving and for the 
way in which it correlates material in 
other fields. In discussing processes and 
fibers and the varying processes by which 
they can be treated to make fabrics, there 
is constant emphasis on the uses to which 
the eventual fabric would logically be 
suitable; economic and geographic fac- 
tors are introduced into discussions and 
the whole problem of manufacture and 
commerce as well as the actual processes 
involved is taken into consideration. 


—M.E. B. 





Foods in Health and Disease, by Lulu G. 
Graves, the Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1932. $3.50. 

This book, written by a nationally 
known consultant in nutrition and diet 
therapy, is planned to meet the needs of 
the non-professional parent or housewife 
as well as the home economics worker, 
nurse, dietitian, or doctor. In other words 
it employs simple language and is clear- 
ly written. It should be a splendid refer- 
ence book for high school libraries and 
home economics departments. 

The book is divided into two sections— 
the first dealing with food in health; the 
second, with food in disease. The first 
section will, of course, be of more general 
interest and of most use in schools. The 
chapters on food elements, their function 
and uses, give a clear understanding for 
a study of simple nutrition. The chapters 
on vegetables, nuts and fruits are espe- 
cially interesting, since they deal very 
largely with many of the less known 
varieties of foods that are coming into 
more general use, but about which the av- 
erage individual is ignorant. 

The second section takes up the reasons 
for the use of certain foods in specified 
conditions rather than actual planning of 
special diets, and, as the author says, is 
designed more to give a general under- 
standing of these reasons in the more 
common diseases calling for diet therapy. 
Valuable chapters on food infections and 
allergies are included in this section. The 
book is beautifully illustrated and con- 
tains a number of charts and tables for 
computing the dietary value of foods, for 
' determining their composition, etc. The 
| author is to be commended for the pains- 


| taking work that has gone into the making 





Book Reviews 


of the book, for its fund of useful in- 
formation, and. for the simplicity with 
which it is written. 





Foods and Cookery, Unit-Problem Plan, 
by Mary L. Mathews. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1932. $1.25. 

All teachers familiar with “Elementary 

Home Economics,” by Miss Mathews will 

be glad to know of the publication of 

that portion of the text which deals with 

Foods, Cookery, and Home Management, 

omitting the sections on textiles and cloth- 

ing. The result is a very excellent text 
for a foods class, flexible enough to meet 
varying conditions, well-illustrated and 
really complete. This volume will serve 
to replace the text of the same name 
which Miss Mathews published some five 
years ago. —M.E.B. 





The House and Its Care, by Mary L. 
Mathews. Boston. Little, Brown, 
1932. $1.50. 

This second book by Miss Mathews is 
intended for senior high school or junior 
college classes in home management and 
decoration, or for the housewife. It is 
planned in projects, taking up each room 
separately—the bedroom, the bathroom, 
the kitchen, the living room, et cetera. 
There is one project on miscellaneous 
rooms which covers nicely all the corners 
that so frequently get left out of con- 
sideration before passing on to the house 
itself, its construction and its site, and 
to the problems of home management. 

The book is eminently practical, simple, 
and direct, and gives useful information. 
It is constantly answering the infinite 
questions of the housewife in a definite 
practical way. —M.E.B. 





Your Spring Wardrobe. Singer Sewing 
Machine Company, New York City. 
Free, 

A booklet prepared in cooperation with 
fashion authorities as a guide in making 
attractive and stylish spring clothes. Con- 
tains many helpful suggestions which 
would be extremely useful for pupils. 

Baking Vegetables Electrically by 
Venona W. Swartz, Division of Home 
Economics, Agriculture Experiment Sta- 
tion, State College of Washington. Bul- 
letin No. 251. 

Rompers. Leaflet 79, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Sept., 1931, 5 cents copy. 
Types of children’s rompers and helps for 
making them. 

Factors for Converting Percentages of 
Nitrogen in Foods and Feeds into Per- 
centages cf Protein. By D. Breese Jones, 
Principal Chemist, Protein and Nutrition 
Division, Chemicai and Technological Re- 
search, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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UP CAKES 


the best choice for a 
first lesson on cake baking 











Quality ingredients and tested recipes are the first requisites for good Be systematic and accurate so that results will not vary. Always follow 


results in baking cake. It always pays to use the very best of materials. 
They are the most economical in the end. 





Have all necessary baking pans greased and ready before starting to mix 
the cake. Fill the pans about half full of the cake batter and bake in a 
moderate oven at 375 degrees F. about twenty minutes. 


each recipe exactly as given. This is especially important in measuring 
the ingredients. Level measurements are the accepted rule. 





Regulate the oven before starting to mix the cake. Oven should be pre- 
heated about ten minutes, then regulated before using. Be sure to test 
for correct temperature if an oven control is not used. 


BE SURE TO USE ROYAL FOR PERFECT RESULTS 


iby CAKES are especially satisfactory for class 
work. The method is so simple, the result so 
simple, that quality shows up plainly in the finished 
cake. 

And teachers find that cup cakes made with 
Royal — the fine Cream of Tartar baking powder — 
always provide the right kind of demonstration 
material. 


‘Tue Cream or TARTAR in Royal is what makes it 
such an exceptional baking powder. It’s the reason Royal 
cakes invariably come from the oven so light and tender, 
with a fine, even-grained texture that retains the freshen- 
ing moisture . . . keeps the cake fresh and delicious to the 
very last crumb. 

Cream of Tartar assures wholesome, nourishing baked 
foods. Doctors and hospital dietitians have long recog- 
nized it as the most healthful ingredient that can be used 
in baking powder. 

Don’t take chances. Home economics teachers can’t 
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afford to risk failures and wasted ingredients. That’s why 
thousands of them insist on using Royal Baking Powder 
for classroom and demonstration work. They know Royal 
can be depended upon. It always leavens perfectly. 

Royal is the only nationally distributed baking powder 
made with Cream of Tartar. For more than 60 years it 
has been the standard of baking powder purity and 
dependability. 


Free Cook Book : Mail the coupon today for free 
copies of the famous Royal Cook Book for your pupils. 
Contains over 350 tested recipes for delicious baked foods. 





Royat Baxinc Powper, Product of Standard Brands Inc. 
Dept. 163.691 Washington St., New York City 





Please send me free. . . . copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use 
| ERE eee are a Ae Se Se a EEE 
Address ee eee —s 
City 5 ae ee lee 
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MADE WITH 
FASHION STUDIO FELT 


Dress and Hat Trimmings— 
Caps — Banners — Sport Coats 
—Hats—Underarm Bags— 
Pillows—Etc. 








Send for our free booklet, “The 

Early History of Felt,” valuable 

as a textbook. Also ask for 
Samples and Patterns. 


WESTERN FELT WORKS 


Established 1899 


CHICAGO 
4029-4133 Ogden Ave. 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
42 E. 20th 8t. 713 S. Los Angeles St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1239 Howard St. 








Does Better Cooking 


Why? Because it’s “homogenized.” The 
butter-fat in Carnation Milk is refined into 
tiniest particles and evenly shared by every 
drop. That is why Carnation improves tex- 
ture and consistency; adds richness and 
flavor. Better for all cooking. 


CARNATION MILK 


“From Contented Cows” 








ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 
UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 


Mary Lockwoop MATTHEWS 


Dean of the School of Home Economics 
Purdue University 


This new book by Mary L. 
Matthews is planned for junior 
high schools and elementary 
classes in senior high schools. 
187 illustrations. 


638 pages, Price, $1.50 


FOODS AND COOKERY 
AND RELATED 
SUBJECTS 
UNIT-PROBLEM PLAN 


Published in 1932 
412 Pages Price, $1.25 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East 2oth Street, Chicago 
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Nutrition in the School 
Program 
(Continued from page 126) 
“Probably no phase of education, par- 
ticularly of health training, is more vital 
or has been more generally neglected 
than food values in body building. Too 


much of our health work has been 
merely inspectional in character. We 
have been too concerned in the work of 
the repair shop and have shown too 
little interest in the materials going into 
construction.” (George M. Wiley.) 

A more detailed discussion of the nu- 
trition program will follow in the next 
issue. 

The following playlet has been given 
with great success in the assembly pro- 
grams in many elementary schools. The 
boys also, present it very effectively. 


The House That Health Built 


CuHaracters: Six Children, each carrying 
a chart. 
1. Chart with a Picture of a Well- 
nourished Girl. 
2. Chart with a Picture of a Pint of 

Milk 
3. Chart with a Picture of Cereals. 

. Chart with a Picture of Vegetables. 

. Chart with a Picture of Eggs, Fish 
and Meat. 

6. Chart with a Picture of Fruit. 

The construction follows the style of 
“The House that Jack Built.” Each girl 
repeats her lines after the girl following 
her has said her part, thus: After No. 2 
finished, No. 1 repeats, using the words 
written above the words bracketed. After 
No. 3, both No. 2 and No. 1 again repeat 
(using the changed words at the begin- 
ning): this continues until all have re- 
peated at the conclusion of No. 6’s part. 
Then all recite together, at the close of 
which the food charts are extended 
which conceal the girls. The last mes- 
sage thus is carried by the charts them- 
selves. 

Number One 
To make (This is) the 
girl so happy and gay 
Who lives in the house 
that health built. 

Number Two 
To eat with (This is) the 
milk—a pint a day— 
That contains a little 
fairy fay. 

Number Three 
Besides (These are) the 
cereals, full of food 
To make this girl grow 
well and good. 

Number Four 
With (These are) the 
vegetables, especially the 
green 
That contain a magic 
called vitamine. 

Number Five 
As well as (These are) 


wn > 





the eggs, the fish and the 
meat 
A little of which each day 
she may eat. 

Number Six 
As well as (These are) 
the fruits 
She loves every kind; 
If served thrice a day 
She wouldn’t mind. 

All 
If you wish to be healthy 
And happy and free, 
Just remember my word 
And be sure to eat me. 


Trenton’s Cafeterias 

(Continued from page 128) 
toes, one vegetable, turkey dressing, cran- 
berry sauce, and one buttered roll for 25c. 
There is also a special salad day when 
a variety of about twenty different kinds 
of salads are offered. Last year in one 
day, a total of 1490 salads were sold at 
the prevailing price of 5c each. 

Everything sold in the cafeterias is 
as farias possible, home made. Vege- 
table soup is made from stock; about 200 
lbs. of shins of beef were purchased each 
week for this one item. Bean and pea 
soup are also made from ham stock. Fresh 
spinach only is used the year round and 
fresh vegetables are always used when at 
all possible. Every item is sold for 5c a 
serving with the exception of ice cream 
in bricks which is 7c and buttered bread 
at one cent a slice. 

Cafeterias are located in the following 
schools :—Lincoln, Junior No. 1, Junior 
No. 3, Junior No. 4, and the new William 
J. Bickett High School. The new school 
will accommodate 1500 pupils at one sit- 
ting or 3000 in two with a Faculty dining 
room accommodating about 100. A total 
of 7000 students use the cafeterias each 
day. 

In the new William J. Bickett High 
School, the equipment selected was very 
carefully checked. Only equipment that 
was absolutely necessary was purchased. 
This was reflected in the total cost of 
equipment which was far below that es- 
timated. 

The student cafeteria is equipped with 
three complete services. This will give the 
students ample time to eat their lunch 
without being hurried. Tickets are sold 
in one and five cent denominations and 
are good until used. After being used, 
they are destroyed. Careful check is kept 
and record made of every item sold over 
the counters which must tally with the 
number of tickets collected. 

The cafeterias have received many com- 
pliments on the variety, quality of foods 
and size of portions served, especially 
salads and hot dishes. 

Many representatives from different 
schools visit us each year and have adopt- 
ed our system of serving and also our 
accounting system. 
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The Vitamin B content of bran 


has been measured 





FTER two years of investigation, one of 
A the nation’s foremost nutrition labora- 
tories has published a report* of the Vitamin 
B content of a commercial bran. We quote 
from the published paper: 


“One ounce of bran suitably prepared for 
human use, such as has been used in this 
investigation, will furnish at least 45 Vita- 
min B units with not more than about 30 
calories. One ounce will also furnish Vita- 
min B equivalent to that in one very large 
apple (100 calories) or 5 ounces of orange 
juice (60 calories). Without adding very 
greatly, then, to the total calories in the 
adult diet, bran may contribute appreciably 


to the Vitamin B content.” 


With modern menus tending to reduce 
calories, bran assumes a new importance in 
the diet. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN contains 45 Vitamin 
B units to each ounce. In addition, it fur- 
nishes fiber to exercise the intestines, and, 
aided by Vitamin B, to help keep elimina- 
tion regular. At the same time, Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN supplies twice as much iron as 
an equal amount by weight of beef liver. 


The fiber in ALL-BRAN is similar to that 
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Chart from quoted article showing daily additions to 

the Vitamin B-free basal diet for laboratory 

(a) none, (b) 0.6 gm. prepared bran, (c) 0.3 gm. raw bran, 

(d) 0.4 gm. raw bran, (e) 0.8 gm. prepared bran, (f) 1.6 
gm. prepared bran, (g) 2.0 gm. prepared bran. 


mm 
weeks—> | 5 7 8 


rats: 


in leafy vegetables. Special cooking processes 
make it finer, gentler, more palatable than 
that of raw bran. 

Except in cases of intestinal conditions 
where any form of fiber would be inad- 
visable, ALL-BRAN may be safely used. 
Delicious as a ready-to-eat cereal—or to 
use in many recipes. Made by Kellogg in 


Battle Creek. 


*Wheat Bran as a Source of Vitamin B, by Rose, Vahlteich, Funnel and 
MacLeod, pages 369-374, J. Am. Dietetic Assn., March, 1932 
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..... thenew IRISH 
CROCHET BLOUSES 


Nothing is smarter just now than a 
blouse of hand-made, Irish Crochet. 
You can buy one in the Fifth Avenue 
Shops for $25 to $35. But you can 
make one easily and perfectly at sur- 
prisingly small cost. 

School and college girls everywhere 
are keenly interested in thisnew vogue 
for Irish Crochet blouses. And so to 
help them we have prepared an en- 
tirely new instruction book, contain- 
ing ideas and suggestions for quick- 
mesh Irish Crochet blouses and dress 
trimmings, with easy-to-follow direc- 
tions for making. Just use coupon. 


FREE — For Your Personal Use 


We will gladly send you, without charge, a 
copy of the new book of Irish Crochet. We 
will also include at a special price of 60¢ a 
dozen, copies for the interested girls in your 
classes. Simply fill in and send coupon below. 





r 
The Spool Cotton Co., Box 551-41 R, Newark,N.J. : 











1 | 
' Please send me free the new book of ! 
Quick Mesh Irish Crochet Blouses. : 
| 1 
| NAME 1 
{ l 
' SCHOOL ADDRESS ' 
' ! 
1 CITY STATE l 
i ! 
1 Also send me........ dozen, at 60c per dozen. 1 

Single copies 10c each. I enclose proper amount. | 





J. & P. COATS + CLARK’S O.N.T. 
BO/ILFAST CROCHET THREADS 
Copyright 19382 by The Spoo! Cotton Company 
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Exercise and Play 
(Continued from page 129) 


ern man, woman, and child must 

plan his day to include wholesome 

physical activity, indoors or out. 

B. Discuss the best method of obtaining 

play and recreation in modern life. 

1. Physical education makes a big 
contribution to successful living. 
a. Study the skeletal and muscular 

systems in detail to discover why 
athletics and exercise are enjoy- 
able and healthful. 

b. Contrast a physical education 
program that furnishes activity 
for one or two teams with one 
that furnishes healthful play for 
all students. 

c. Tennis, golf, swimming, archery 
and hiking are individual activi- 
ties, and are likely to be prac- 
tised in later life. 

d. Baseball, track, football, hockey 
and other group games furnish 
team competition which is an 
incentive to be a “good sport.” 

e. Group activities in athletics offer 
opportunity for invigorating 
play, making new friends and 
having honest fun in wholesome 
surroundings, 

2. Discuss the other ways in which 
recreation and play can enter into 
modern life. 

a. Club activities under the direc- 
tion of such organizations as the 
Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., Church and 
Civic Recreational Centers offer 
opportunities for group play and 
wholesome recreation. 

b. Development of a hobby suited 
to one’s own needs and liking, 
such as golf or tennis, will bring 
many happy and profitable hours. 

c. Camping will lead one back to a 

natural environment and permits 
outdoor play and recreation dur- 
ing all waking hours. 

. Neighborhood games similar to 
the ones used in school are best 
if there is a proper place to play. 

C. Describe the way in which exercise 

and play of the proper kind can en- 

courage healthful living. 

1. Outdoor play has a special value. 
a. Fresh air helps to relieve fatigue. 
b. Sunshine acting on human skin 

forms Vitamin D so essential in 
sturdy bone structure. 

c. Cod liver oil, which contains 
Vitamin D can be used by those 
who lack the opportunity for 
outdoor play; also by those 
whose physical limitations do not 
permit outdoor activity. 

2. All play must be performed within 
the physical limitations of the in- 
dividual. 


_ 
oa. 





a. A regular physical examination 
will reveal defects that need 
special care. 

b. Doctor’s orders should be rigid- 
ly observed regarding kind and 
amount of exercise. 

c. Play of proper choice often 
serves as a relaxation from ten- 
sion and fatigue. 

. Cheerful performance of all health 
habits will follow a desire to pos- 
sess and retain good health. 

a. Discuss the routine of living of 
some well-known public figure as 
Helen Wills, Lindbergh, or The- 
odore Roosevelt. 

D. Study these suggested activities, and 
work out in detail the one in which 
you are most interested. 

1. Keep a record of your play activi- 
ties for a week. 

a. Are they the kind you enjoy? 

b. Are you out of doors two hours 
daily ? 

c. Can you increase the hours of 
outdoor activity? 

d. Does your exercise invigorate 
you or does it fatigue you? 

. Summarize the daily health habits 
that will make your life more 
efficient and enjoyable. 

3. Compare the probable habits of a 
boy who spends his leisure time in 
poolrooms with the habits of a boy 
who enjoys outdoor recreation as 
his leisure activity. 

4. Find out all the organizations in 
your city that offer recreational 
activities. 

a. In which of these are you most 

interested ? 

. In which of these can you par- 
ticipate without upsetting your 
regular routine? 

c. Which are the most practical and 
economical ? 
Bibliography: 
For TEACHERS 

Roberts, “Nutrition Work With Chil- 
dren,” University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago (p. 116-119)-(267-269). 

Report of Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of N.E. A. and 
American Medical Ass’n. 

Wayman—Educalion Through Physical 
Education, Lea & Febiger—Philadelphia. 

Chaplin and Strecker—Signs of Health 
in Childhood. Amer. Child Health Ass’n. 

For Pupits 

Winslow and Hahn—New Healthy Liv- 
ing—Ch. I, II, III, IV. €: E. Merrill Co. 

Emerson and Betts—Living at our Best 
—Ch. XXVIII, XXX. Bobbs Merrill. 

Burkhard, Chambers, Maroney—Per- 
sonal and Public Health. 

Riley, Wight-Connor—Health 
book—Ch. V, Ch. VI. 

The Living Habits of Sports Leaders— 
National Dairy Council—Chicago. 

Good Posture—Poster—National Dairy 
Council. 
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And How Do Ye S 
" n ow Do 1OUr | pecial Summer Course 
nd . % 
Uniforms Look? ||| AT THE ACADEMY SAPHO 
° | 
en | 
n- Of course you may be one of In response to many requests 
those lucky ones who look chic | F 
" in almost anything . . . MLLe. NEVARTE SAPHO HAMPIKIAN 
* But if smart styles are important | 
to you (as they are to most announces 
people) you'll adore the Dix- | ; ; , 
yf Make uniform illustrated. a Summer Course in Coulure 
4S See how smart the lines are— lor Home Economics teachers 
= calculated to do flattering things 
to your figure. And just wait JUNE 27th 
d till you see how _ splendidly 
‘ they’re made! | The technique of dressmaking and de signing are used as 
i > prolession -- ; oe 
| Your booklet of uniform styles tools in the od and the pe fe fon oe U TL RE of 
|- is ready. Have you sent for it? which Mlle. Hampikian is a well-known exponent. She has 
had greal experience in working wilh home economics teachers 
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Princess effect, double breasted, ; ; ‘ ' 
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pockets and detachable shank Home Economics for February, 1931. 
buttons. Sizes 14-46. Price 
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| UNIFORMS ACADEMY SAPH( 
HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORPORATION 1438 Washington Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Session Six Weeks 
June 20, to July 29, 1932 


In pleasant, attractive surroundings, in a com- 
plete modern school plant, the Summer Session at 
The Stout Institute is an unusual opportunity for 
professional improvement and recreational activ- 
ities, informal and directed. Courses offered are: 


EDUCATION SCIENCE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ENGLISH 
HOME ECONOMICS—Regular courses in all lines 


of Home Economics Education and short unit 
courses given by specialists. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—Many shop, draw- 


ing and design courses including units in modern 
general shops. 


Credit granted for courses as in regular session. 


Living and other expenses are very reasonable. 
The regular program schedule is supplemented by a 
fine list of special speakers and conference leaders. 
For Summer Session Bulletin including specific pro- 
gram schedules and detailed information, address: 


Director of Summer Session 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
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Whether or not your School teaches Sewing 


SINGER 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Is Offered to You 


FREE! 


To schools and colleges that have no sewing courses, 
Singer Educational Service offers, without cost or obli- 
gation, a complete program which will make possible the 
installation of such courses at a minimum expenditure. 
This program includes not only assistance in planning a 
sewing course best adapted to the school’s needs, but 
also the services of experts in laying out and arranging a 
sewing classroom. 

To institutions with sewing courses, Singer Educational 
Service offers free intensive courses in machine operation 
for teachers, free wall charts, free manuals for students, 
and free loan of machines and materials for use by 
teachers taking the course. It offers, too, a regular in- 
spection service and its full cooperation in modernizing 
or extending these courses in any way. 


A representative of our Educational Department 


will call upon request. ’Phone the nearest Singer 
Shop—you'll find its number in the directory. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Inc. 








Educational Dept. Singer Bldg. New York, N. Y. 


MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 
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Authentic Patterns for 
George Washington 
Bicentennial Costumes 


These costumes have been approved 
by the United States George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission. 


So that we might furnish them at a 
price well within the reach of all we 
have made patterns which are 
notched, perforated and cut out ready 
for use but which are 
unprinted. Full instruc- 
tions accompany each 
pattern. 
















On sale 
under the 
name, Co- 
lonial 
Costumes, 
at the 
uniform 
price of 25 cents each in stores sell- 
ing Pictorial Printed Patterns and 
Excella Patterns. 


The regular Pictorial and Excella 
School Discount Certificates may be 
used when purchasing these patterns. 
If you cannot obtain them in your lo- 
cality, you may order direct, using the 
blank below. 


Pictorial Review Company, 
222 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me the following patterns for 
Colonial Costumes for which I enclose re- 
mittance: 


No. Size No. Size 
No. Size No. Size 
TAS iw A bt ae bn ka 5.0 09 Mes ee ke 
Kah + iG6 pills shan ws. oh kb ieee aw ae 


WOR. ws cere ccvecvewere ee 
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Boys’ Food Exhibit 
(Continued from page 119) 


she can keep an accurate check on the 
cost per individual. She knows exactly 
the amount the foods classes are in- 
debted to the cafeteria fund if she has 
a common source of supply. This gives 
valuable training and combines mathe- 
matics with foods. 

Housekeeper II. The duty of this per- 
son is to take care of the towels left 
soaking in soapy water from the previous 
class. These must be rubbed, boiled, 
rinsed, and folded lengthwise and hung 
up on the rack clean and straight. In ad- 
dition to this, the clean dry towels must 
be distributed. At the end of the class, 
the towels used must be collected and put 
to soak in warm soapy water. 

Housekeeper III. The duty of this 
housekeeper is to clean and rearrange 
cupboard shelves, clean and care for ice 
box, arrange books in book case, sweep 
at the end of the period, dust, and clean 
sink. See that garbage container is clean. 

An additional note might be added 
concerning boys’ food classes in general. 
The experiment has been tried for four 
years in Bedford High School. During 
that time several observations have been 
made. 

1. There are two places or times when 
boys are most interested in this work. 
Junior and Senior boys always ask for 
it and seventh grade boys. The basket 
ball team, and football team are the boys 
most interested in it. It is distinctly not 
a class for “sissies.” 

2. It has been found that it can be 
interestingly combined with the health 
work and taught to boys and girls at the 
same time in the seventh grade. To aid 
in straightening out a conflict, the home 
economics teacher took a seventh grade 
health class which was supposed to meet 
only every other day. Due to a conflict 
this class had an extra session every 
other Friday. The boys asked for cooking 
this period and the girls were agreed, so 
the experiment was on. The work, of 
course, had to be made quite simple and 
was made to conform with the food 
work taught in the hygiene course. Break- 
fast and lunch were served in the follow- 
ing fashion. Each Friday one course was 
prepared, served, and eaten. [ might 
mention the interest was so great that 
extra outside work was done on the 
hygiene in order to have this work every 
Friday. The teacher spent the time they 
were eating their food to give short 
lectures on the particular value of that 
food to the body and to link it up with 
the hygiene work. Boys worked with 
girls as partners, or boys with boys or 
girls with girls, just as they chose. All 
the combinations were present. It was 
not uncommon to see the boys fastening 
the girls’ aprons, and it was all done in a 


spirit of cooperation and good fellow- 
ship. 

3. With the junior and senior boys it 
was noticed that certain types of food 
were preferred. Boys choose this course 
for one big reason every time and one 
we have always held as far away from 
girls as possible. They take it because 
they like to eat! Also they wish to know 
how to get their own meals at home in 
case their mother is not there and they 
wish to bring the “Gang” home with 
them. They want to learn to cook 
“Things which stick to your ribs” as one 
boy expressed it. They like the meal 
plan best of all and are quite keen on 
preparing all kinds of main dishes. Be- 
sides that they want to know how to make 
pie and cake. Most of them seem to think 
they have never had enough of that. The 
ingenious teacher can carefully instill 
training here as to the value of right 
kinds of dessert but she must do it by 
giving them their choice part of the 
time. These older boys enjoy discussions 
of work, but it is best conducted while 
they work in an informal manner. They 
enjoy doing all the work for the school 
banquets and serving them. Here there 
is a chance to give practice in serving, 
table setting, and quantity cookery. 

4. Boys are more apt to have better 
results than girls in their work because 
they measure more accurately. 


A Non-Laboratory Course 
(Continued from page 120) 


2. To develop an appreciation of the 
influence of heredity and environ- 
ment 

3. To set up standards for physical care 
and development of the child 

4. To set up standards for mental and 
emotional development 

5. Establishing of regular habits 

6. Amusements and_ recreation for 
various ages 

7. Common diseases of children. 

When school districts begin an economy 
program they are apt to immediately elimi- 
nate the courses that appear most ex- 
pensive. At other times when it has been 
necessary for schools to reduce their 
budgets, home economics courses have 
suffered because of the cost of laboratory 
supplies and equipment. 

Rather than abandoning the home eco- 
nomics work entirely, as has been done 
in some schools, the teacher should try 
organizing at least one year of work 
on the non-laboratory basis using prob- 
lems, reports, demonstrations and other 
means for accomplishing results. The 
students will get much valuable and 
worthwhile information and, with care- 
ful planning on the part of the teacher 
an interesting course can be organized 
that will be of great benefit to the stu- 
dents and will tide over this time of re- 
duced allowance for school maintenance. 
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NEW BOOKS 


SMALL: HOW TO KNOW TEXTILES 
Combining a working knowledge of textiles with the 


picturesque story of the evolution of cloth, The new 
enlarged edition has a full discussion of rayon. $1.64 


COSS: GIRLS AND THEIR PROBLEMS 
A pioneer course in education for everyday living, dis- 


cussing the development of personality, social rela- 
tionships, a career, and so on. $1.52 


BROWN: MILLINERY PROCESSES 
The fundamental processes of hat-making common to 


all style periods. The author is Instructor in Millinery 
in the University of Minnesota. $1.60 


BROWN: CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION 


A treatment full enough to enable the teacher to pick 
and choose for her own class requirements. $1.72 


Order from 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston ' New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas Columbus 


San Francisco 





Just Published 
A Unique and Practical Book 


FOODS 


In Health and Disease 
By 
Lulu G. Graves 


Consultant in Nutrition and Diet Therapy 
Price $3.50 


This book covers the practical points regarding 
food materials, their production and transportation, 
their care in the home and in the market; and the 
dietetic and therapeutic value of the well known 
foods. 


Since a proper knowledge of food and its uses is 
not only an important factor in the maintenance of 
health in every home but is more and more recog- 
nized in our educational system, the book bids fair 
to enjoy a wide distribution. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers 60 Fifth Ave., New York 








Suggestions— 


How to Answer Advertisements 
Without Mutilating Copies 


If you do not wish to cut the coupons and 
mutilate your copy of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, or if it is being taken as a School sub- 
scription and may not be cut, here is an easy 
way to secure the desired material. 


Copy the exact wording of the coupon on 
a letter head or a postal card and send it to 
the advertiser. Be sure if there is a key num- 
ber to put it on your request or mention the 
month in which the advertisement appeared 
in Practical Home Economics. This is essen- 
tial as manutacturers advertising trequently 
send different and more valuable material to 
teachers of Home Economics than they send 
to those answering advertisements in general 
magazines. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 

















ARE THESE YOUR 
PROBLEMS, TOO? 


—An hour is not long enough for a foods period. 
—How can | really teach my girls methods in fifty 
minute periods? 

—How can they get actual practice in cooking in so 
short a period? : 

—How can | hold their interest when most of the 
work must be demonstration? 


—How can | teach them the importance of preparing 
materials for work? 

ONE teacher found an answer— 

WE pass it on to you! 

SEND for Mrs. Sutcliffe’s detailed lesson plan 
for success with short periods. 


FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE HOUR PERIODS 


Lakeside Publishing Co., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 


Enclosed please find fifty cents, for which send me one 
copy of FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE HOUR PERIODS. 


Name . 
I hh a ea eae 
eT PO eS bye eT 
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OUTSIDE, 


the roast is crisp 
and brown 


INSIDE 


the delightful 
flavor of 


gELL's 
SEASONING 
ae 


SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 

Pins and Many 












$65° 


Complete Other Items 

with 

Cutter Send for Circular and Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES Co. 
337 W. Madison St. Chicago. Il. 

Room 600 





WORLD’S HIGHEST QUALITY 








THE ORIGINAL * + WEVER EQUALLED 
INGRAMS Sexi" NIPPLES 


Made in England. Recognized by 
physicians and nurses everywhere as 
the finest. Can be boiled repeatedly 
without injury—light and soft in 
baby’s mouth. Send for free sample. 
Ernest Monnier, Inc., Dept. H, 
127 Federal St., Boston. 











UNUSUAL MATERIAL 
for Cooking Demonstrations 


Home Economics Teachers will find The 
Settlement Cook Book by Mrs. Simon 
Kander 
Demonstrations. 


indispensable for Class Room 

It includes all that is 

new as well as in- 

teresting variations 

of the good old 
stand-bys. 

At your dealer 

or send check or 

money order direct. 


The Settlement 
Cook Book Co. 
715 N. Van Buren St. 
PRICE 

§9:50 


Postage lO¢Extra 


Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 
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The Summer’s Fads 


and Fancies 
(Continued from page 122) 


glamour. Sleeves get a real opportunity 
to show what they can do in the way of 
variety and they take full advantage of 
it. They puff, they float there frilly, they 
just cover the shoulder, they stop at the 
elbow or come to the wrist. Most of 
them, however, are not long. They em- 
ploy shirrings and pleatings and every 
trick of the dressmaker’s art to give 
them beauty and variety. 

Afternoon frocks too, follow the long 
slim line below the wide shoulders. Some 
have a distinctly directoire feeling; others 
are molded on princess lines without any 
break between bust and hip. All the 
gay gamut of colors are used and, just 
to surprise you, we have brown and navy 
for Sunday night wear. One such featured 
a new color contrast. It was made of a 
semi-sheer in navy trimmed with the same 
fabric in a lovely orchid that harmonized 
to perfection. 

Evening gowns seem to be limitless 
in their variety and beauty from the slim 
restrained loveliness of the plain heavy 
sheer whose delicate pastel coloring and 
perfect long sweeping lines was orna- 
mented only with one handsome jeweled 
clip, through the gay flowered chiffons 
and crepes that look like a garden in mid- 
summer to the crisp airy organdies. Suit 
your evening gown to your mode. Of 
course, if you are a many sided personali- 
ty you'll need lots of evening gowns but 
then most of them are so persuasive in 
their charm that unless you are unusually 
strong willed your mood will change to 
match the frock you don. 

As a general thing the evening neck- 
line is higher in front and it is not quite 
so low in back as last season. The shoul- 
ders are covered or at least they make a 
gesture in that direction though they fre- 
quently peep out through convenient little 
openings or slashes made for that pur- 
pose. It is hard to keep a good shoulder 
covered, it seems. 

Pastels in the 
of pink, yellow, blue, and green will be 
very popular for summer evenings with 
touches of velvet or flowers or ribbons 
to give the color accent. 

Speaking of velvet. The little velvet 
evening wraps are cuter than ever. Some 
just come to the waist, but more of them 
extend below to cover the hips. They 
have the most exciting sleeves! Big bal- 
loon puffs just like they wore in the 
dear old '90’s, gathered capes where the 
sleeves should be, just anything and every- 
thing to make you look very broad 
through the shoulders and incredibly slim 
from then on. 

With the pastels you can have some 
wonderful contrasts, such as bright king 
blue over a pale pink frock, orange with 


softest, loveliest tones 





a yellow frock, tomato red with beige. 
For a print frock a color note should be 
selected from the print and accented by 
the jacket. 

Well, pages and pages more could be 
written about new, amazing, amusing and 
delightful fashions for summer, but this 
will give you enough to shop for and think 
about for the present. Summer is a time 
for lots of new clothes. We want them. 
We need them and besides Mr. Hoover 
says we musn’t hoard so you can have a 
good time with a clear conscience. 


Hot Lunches In Rural Schools 
(Continued from page 127) 


5. Toast the sandwiches brought from 
home, or make plain toast, butter 
and sprinkle with cinnamon and 
sugar. 

EguipMENT: An oven grate or 
netting on top of stove to keep vegetables 
from contact with hot surface, also may 
be baked in ash pan; a pan for water for 
heating pint jars; a kettle with a fitted 
cover for cocoa and cereal. Saucers, 
bowls, spoons, and forks brought from 
home. A piece of clean paper for desk 
covers. 

SuPPLIEs : 

The teacher and the P. T. A. may ar- 
range for different families to supply the 
fresh food for each day. Oatmeal, rice, 
whole wheat, salt, brown sugar, butter, 
frozen milk, may be kept over night at 
the schoolhouse in tight covered coffee 
cans. 

ACTIVITIES : 

Hand washing exercise by “pouring” 
method is quick, sanitary, and economi- 
cal of water used. Having lunch in an 
orderly way encourages good manners 
and habits of eating and conversation. 
Removing pails, putting crumbs on win- 
dow ledge outdoors for birds should be 
part of the program before dismissing 
for noon play. 

CAUTION : 

Growing children should not be given 
tea or coffee which have no food value. 
A glass of whole milk has as much food 
value as a slice of bread and butter. 
WARNING: 

Drinking home-brewed beers, or fruit 
juice and dandelion wines is extremely 
dangerous. All such drinks contain alco- 
hol. A very small amount of alcohol 
will send the blood to the surface of 
the skin making a warm sensation, but 
the blood is quickly cooled there, the 
temperature of the whole system is low- 
ered, and the body is colder than before. 
Aviators are warned against taking alco- 
hol for it lowers the body heat when 
warmth is most needed. A small amount 
of alcohol will cause the drinker to be- 
come indifferent to, and careless of, 
dangers which would be noticed when 
the mind is clear. 
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Spectal Plans 


are now being made for a 


HOMEMAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL TOUR 


to Europe the summer of 1932 


* OK KK OK KK 


SIX COUNTRIES 
SEVEN WEEKS 
REASONABLE PRICE 


%* OK OK OK OOK OK OK 


For further information write 


MRS. EMMONS’ TRAVEL SERVICE 


First National Bank and Trust Co. 
Freeport, New York 


Tours—Long and Short Cruises 
Independent Travel—Anywhere 











E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 














ADD A BANANA, and the vegetable plate becomes a bright spot in the 


meal plan . . . Here are shown green peas, cauliflower, carrots, buttered 


beets, and a sautéed banana. Many other combinations are possible. 


BANANAS... 
Shining Light on the 


VEGETABLE PLATE 


E ALL KNOW how much value—and enjoy- 

ment—early spring vegetables bring to the 
diet. But this year, more than ever, we must look 
for economy as well as sound nourishment in our 
plate combinations. 


One way out is to use bananas as a vegetable. 
Saute or bake bananas to a golden brown, and you 
have a succulent, money-saving substitute for high- 
priced early greenstuffs. Then, too, you will rec- 
ognize in the banana a ‘‘meatiness,” a full-bodied 
heartiness, that is wonderfully satisfying. 


Bananas make such an easy vegetable. No scrub- 
bing, scraping, seeding ... Do put bananas-as-a- 
vegetable to work in your kitchen. You will have a 
health-giving, strength-giving food that can fit into 
almost any budget. 

To prevent sliced bananas from turning dark, cover with 


any canned or fresh fruit juice, or sprinkle with lemon 
juice. Use silver or stainless steel knife for slicing. 





MORE HELP—FOR YOU 
New dishes, new serving ideas, 
new health facts. Send coupon 


rcerTm® 


. 
7, AMERICAN jy, 
| MEDICAL 
\ ASSN ) 
NGreG/ for free booklet. 











UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Educational Department wiriiahy\n 


1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, free, copy of your recipe booklet, ‘The New Banana.” 


Pe asisessibascasss 





Address plinaantods Gat ssoveveveuieind 
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Educational Helps for Home Economics Teachers 


Below are listed booklets and other helps to home economics teachers. 
Send your request direct to the manufacturer, mentioning 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 














TUBERCULOSIS 


Causes . 
tuberculosis 


Every case comes 
Jrom another 








Sunkist Food Bulletins 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
A diet booklet, “Telling Fortunes with 
Foods,” will also be sent. 

Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 

Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 

Los Angeles California 


Procter & Gamble Educational 
Bulletins 


Bulletin No. 1 describes The Cleanli- 
ness Crusade material and other educa- 
tional and recreational projects, classified 
for all grades from first primary to high 
school. Also, special project work in 
history, geography, industrial arts, soap 
sculpture and home economics for high 
school grades. 

Bulletin No. 2 describes material of spe- 
cial interest to Home Economics teachers, 
Free upon request 
Educational Department—PH 432 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 








“The Story of Coffee” 


An illustrated booklet telling of the his- 
tory, growth and use of coffee, especially 
prepared for students of home economics. 
Write for free copy to 


BUREAU OF 
COFFEE INFORMATION 


51 West 45th Street New York City 


A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 
38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 














ArE YOU HAVING TROUBLE WITH 


Short Periods 
in your foods classes? 


Your pupils must be taught 
methods and practice of cooking 
as well as theory. Can they be in 
fifty minute periods? 

Mrs. Sutcliffe says YES—and 
she has done it for three years. 


FOODS CLASSES 
FOR ONE HOUR PERIODS 


gives her lesson outline for every 
period. 


Holding Interest 
in home economics work? 


The lessons you want your 
pupils to carry away from their 
work—Do they get them? Or 
are they just passively interested? 

Try letting them teach them- 
selves your lessons by giving a 


play. 
MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


will provide you with the best, 
newest, interest-holding material 
we can find. 


Teaching Problems 
of any kind at all? 


It’s so easy to do the same 
thing over and over—to get out 
of touch with your field—to 
climb into a rut and stay there. 


A rut isn’t a good home— 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


will keep you on the highroad of 
progress. It tells you what others 
are doing and how. 


WE CAN Hep You IF YOU WILL USE THIS BLANK 





Practical Home Economics 468 Fourth Avenue 


Enclosed please find 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for 


One year $2.00 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


New York City 


TE eo ee ee for which send 


eee eee 


years. 
Two years $3.00 


SiR ec FS ewe copies 
$1.50 per copy 


FOODS CLASSES FOR ONE HOUR.......... copies 


PERIODS 


(Adaltslwisisy Jk atek See $.50 per copy 
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; 0m do 
CANNED and FRESH fruits and 


vegetables compare in Vitamins? 





AICS 





N general, canned foods have 
been demonstrated to have a 
higher vitamin content than similar 
raw foods purchased in the market 
and cooked in the usual way at 
home. There are several reasons 


why this should be so. 


Before the raw fruit or vegetable 
reaches the housewife’s kitchen, 
several days often elapse after har- 
vesting. During this extended 
period of storage and distribution, 
vitamins are lost by oxidation. 
Foods for canning, on the other 
hand, are canned as soon as they 
are harvested. There is no long 
exposure to the oxygen of the air. 


Heating in the presence of oxygen 
hastens the destruction of vitamins, 
particularly Vitamin C. When a 
raw food which has been exposed to 
air is cooked in the home, in water 
which also has in it a considerable 
amount of oxygen, further loss of 
vitamin content is bound to be the 
result. In the commercial canning 
process, the foods are cooked in 
sealed containers from which air 
has been removed and into which 
air cannot enter. 


There is nothing more free of oxy- 
gen than a freshly opened can of 
food. If any traces of oxygen were 
originally left in the can at the time 
of canning, it would be a matter of 
only a very short time before the 
last traces would disappear, due to 
the avidity for oxygen of moist 
metals as exist in a tin can. 


A freshly opened can of food is 
devoid of oxygen, and if the food is 
promptly heated, the heating wil! 
produce no loss of Vitamin C. This 
has been actually put to scientific 
test using canned peas without any 
heating as against a portion heated 
to boiling. These were fed side by 
side, and no loss of Vitamin C 
could be detected in the experi- 
ment. 


Even though a can of food is ex- 
posed to air after opening, it is still 
somewhat different from the stand- 
point of vitamins, from cooking the 
raw food originally. Naturally, the 
first oxygen that a can of food takes 
up (if it has a liquid as is the case 
with peas) is absorbed by the 
liquor. In order that this dissolved 
oxygen in the liquor should pene- 
trate the peas, the liquor would 
have to diffuse into the pea. This is 
a very slow process. Therefore for 
oxygen to enter the pea would re- 
quire a relatively long time. 


Will You Help Us Be 
Helpful To You? 


OU can help make this series of 

messages interesting and valu- 
able to you by telling us what can- 
ned food topics you most want us 
to discuss on this page in future 
issues. Look at the subjects on the 
ballot at the right. Check those 
that interest you and suggest others. 
Then mail the ballot to us. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


MAY, 1932 





MARK YOUR CHOICES 
AND MAIL THE BALLOT 


Mail to 


American Can Company, 
230 Park Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: I have checked below 
the subjects I would like to see dis- 
cussed. 


CO) Wuat Is An Enamet Linep Can? 


CL] Outitie Or Can Sizes AND THEIR 
CONTENTS. 


CO Wuart Is Tue Tin Can? 


LJ How Fruirs AnD VEGETABLES 


Are Grown Tor Cannina, 


CL] Are Cannep Foops Aut Ricut 


For CHILDREN? 


Write other suggestions below: 











NAME 








STREET. 





City STATE 
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With everybody so much interested in 
vitamins, calories, mineral salts, and in 
all the scientific facts about food, we 
should remind ourselves every so often 
that food is chiefly for eating purposes. 

It's a shame to spoil the pleasure of 
a good meal by thinking too much about 
how a food is going to affect your liver 
or spleen. For, once you get too food- 
minded, eating dinner is little dif- 
ferent from taking medicine. 

We say this in spite of the fact 
that we have a morning radio pro- 





























gram, OUR DAILY FOOD, which gives re- 

liable food information, suggests well- 

balanced menus, and describes the new 
recipes from A & P’s kitchen. 

But you will find OUR DAILY FOOD an 
amusing, entertaining program that 
makes good eating attractive instead 
of a duty. 

OUR DAILY FOOD is broadcast every 
weekday morning over stations of 
the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany at 9:45 and 10:30 Eastern 
Standard Time. 


Pe Great AT LANTIC & PAC FIC Tea Company 
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